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seeing Laura: being uneasy at the idea of having offended 
her, he told Signora Sporza, that he was afraid her friend 
had misunderstood some part of his conduct which he wished 
to explain, and begged she would deliver a letter for that pur- 
pose, as he was unwilling to send it by a servant. 

Signora Sporza complied with his request, and the next 
day presented him with the following answer from Laura: 


“ Po the Baron Carlostein, 


“THE uneasiness you express at the idea of my being 
displeased with you, may now be at an end. I never thought 

ou capable of any formed plan inconsistent with my honor. 

ut [ am sensible that the pleasure I took in your conversa- 
tion, and in the thoughts of your friendship, has led me into 
hapenpenenin and dangers which a prudent and virtuous wo- 
man should avoid, 

“ The ties by which I am bound to my husband are za- 
cred, however miserable they render me. Although his be- 
havior deprives him of my esteem, it cannot justify my ill- 
conduct. 

“ Having said this, you cannot, with reason, blame the re- 
solution I have taken, never again to meet you alone. I am 
persuaded my cousin Sporza would not have permitted 
such meetings if she had not a higher opinion of me than I 
deserve. 

“Tt will be vain for you to endeavor to prove the inno- 
cence or safety of our meeting as formerly ; the only effect of 
such an attempt would be to diminish the good opinion I en- 
tertain of you. 

“ Adieu, and may Heaven bless you! Every proof of re- 








gard and confidence, with duty, you may always 
expect from the wretched “ Laura.” 
CHAPTER LXXX. 
** —. Miseribi quibus 
Intentata nites,” Hor. 


However vexed Carlostein was at the thoughts of being 
deprived of the pleasure of seeing Laura as formerly, he was 
too well convinced of the propriety of her conduct, and too 
much afraid of losing her good opinion, to make any imme- 
diate attempt to ape on her to alter it, 

He immediately signified, ina letter which Signora Sporza 
delivered to her, his gratitude for the friendship with which 
the honored him; adding, that although he perceived not any 
danger in the meetings which she had determined to discon- 
tinue, yet he acquiesced in her decision, and would conform 
himself in that, and in every thing else to her pleasure. 

He saw her occasionally, however, at her own house, 
where he was frequently invited by Zeluco; and as, after the 
scene at Signora Sporza’s, Laura’s behavior to Carlostein 
was a little more constrained than usual, Zeluco was more 
and more convinced that his wife struggled in vain to conceal 
the dislike she had to him. 

It is probable that he would have discovered his mistake in 
this particular, had not his mind been engrossed by his pas- 
sion for Nerina, for whom he had taken a little villa at some 
distance from Naples, where his visits, he imagined, would 
be less observed than while she lived in town, 

The symptoms of pregnancy became apparent on Laura, 
which rendered the retirement she loved more expedient than 
ever; and as Zeluco was seldom at home, she was for seve- 
ral months almost entirely relieved from his jealousy, ill-hu- 
mor, and fondness. 

In truth, Nerina had as little affection for Zeluco as Laura 
had; but it was much easier for the one to feign sentiments 
which she had not, than the other: the first had been reared 
from her infancy in the school of simulation; in her all the 
alluring tricks of educated artifice were engrafted on a dispo- 
sition naturally fraudulent. The other was habituated to 
truth; had she been inclined to dissemble, she must have 
failed from want of practice. And if both had been equally 
mistresses of deceit, still Nerina would have had the easier 
task in affecting to love Zeluco; she only had to get the 
better of indifference, whereas Laura had to overcome aver- 
sion, 

Zeluco had from the hour of his marriage observed ex- 
treme coldness in Laura; and although, from a very short 
period after their union, he had never been able so far to over- 
come the natural sulkiness of his character as to make a fair 
trial to gain her affection, yet he considered her want of it as 
acrime ; for self-love made him think it impossible that a 
woman should be cold to him, who was not capriciously pre- 
possessed in favor of another. 

Nerina had two objects in view: the one was to persuade 
Zeluco that Laura was attached to another man; the other, 
that she herself was desperately fond of him. She had hitherto 
found no plausible opportunity of insinuating the first, but she 
endeavored to convince him of the second by ten thousand 
litle attentions, by flattering fits of jealousy, by occasional 
resistance, and other allurements which she well knew how 
to vary opportunely ; she had already drawn very considera- 
ble sums of money from him, and had acquired such an as- 
eendency over him as she hoped te improve inte a complete 
and absolute sway. 
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If Zeluco happened to dine for two days successively at 
home, or to mention Laura with any degree of respect, he was 
sure soon after to find Nerina in apparent languor and osten- 
tatious dejection of spirits: when questioned by him on the 
cause, she sighed, affected to hide her tears, and begged that 
he would not inquire into the cause of that for which she had 
too much reason to fear there was no remedy. On being fur- 
ther urged, she would sob, shiver, and fall into a convulsive 
fainting; and when she had performed this with admirable 
nicety of action, she seemed to recover, and, after a fresh 
discharge of tears, lamented the severity of her fate, in being 
passionately fond of a man who, after the sacrifice she had 
made, preferred another to her ; and, what was still more 
mortifying, one who hated and despised him. 

At other times she insinuated that his wife’s relations 
formed a cabal to manage him entirely; that they had al- 
ready taken advantage of the easy generosity of his temper, 
and prevailed on him to settle a large portion of his fortune 
on her and her children, and had plans of carrying their ra- 
sso views still further, so that in a short time he would 

little more than a factor on his own estate, 





CHAPTER LXXXI. 


The displeasure of Captain Seidlits ;—the distress of Laura ;— 
the prudence of Carlostein,x—and good senseof Mr. N- 


Some time after Seidlits returned from his tour he heard 
of this connexion with Nerina, and perceived, with an indig- 
nation which he could ill suppress, that Zeluco had not the 
same degree of attention for Laura that he formerly displayed. 

Captain Seidlits dropped some expression to that effect in 
the presence of his sister. She was alarmed at the conse- 
quence of his harboring such suspicion, and endeavored to 
remove it ; but fearing that she had not succeeded, she ear- 
nestly begged that he would not ruin her mother’s peace by 
mentioning his suspicion to her. 

It is not to your mother, but to your husband, I mean to 
talk on the occasion, said he. 

Laura then endeavored to convince him of the impropriety 
of his interfering undesired between man and wife, adding, 
that she was sensible of the fraternal interest he took in what- 
ever concerned her, that it was her pride and happiness to 
have such a friend and protector, and that she would apply 
to him freely when she needed his interposition. 

Laura was so distrustful of her brother’s temper, that she 
renewed her remonstrances frequently on this subject. It 
happened once or twice that Zeluco entered the room on these 
very occasions, and she remarked with great pain, that Seid- 
lits could with difficulty conceal his feelings, and that he re- 
turned the civilities of the other in a very cold manner. 

This increased her fears so much that, in the presence of 
Signora Sporza, she acquainted Carlostein with the cause 
in uneasiness, and entreated him to watch over his friend, 
and endeavor to dissuade him from a conduct fraught with the 
most dismal consequences. Carlostein expressed his satis- 
faction at the confidence which she placed in him, and pro- 
mised to do every thing in his power to prevent what she 
dreaded. 

Carlostein soon after happened to meet his friend Seidlits 
walking by himself, and ruminating on the various instances 
he had observed of neglect or ill-usage on the part of Zeluco 
towards Laura. 

You seem thoughtful, my friend, said Carlostein; some- 
thing vexes you. 

Something does vex me, said Seidlits. 

You do not intend then, I hope, that it should be a secret 
to me? 

No, certainly. —This Zeluco, I fear, does not use my sis- 
ter as she deserves, 

I do not know who could, said Carlostein. 

He seems to be of a sulky, ill temper, said Seidlits. 

If that be the case, it is a misfortune to all who are con- 
— with him, replied Carlostein, but most of all to him- 
self. 

But it ought to be a misfortune to himself only, said Seid- 
lits, not to her who has the sweetest temper on earth ; and I 
am determined that his ill-humor shall not make my sister 
unhappy.—The same world shall not contain me and the 
man that behaves ill to Laura Seidlits.—I’!l tell him so this 
very day. 

Have you any particular instance of ill-usage to complain 
of ? said Carlostein. 

Why, there is this woman, replied Seidlits, this Nerina, 
with whom he passes so much of his time; that must be 
mortifying to my sister, and shows what a brute he is; and 
besides, his general manner to her is not kind and attentive 
as it ought to be, and as it shall be, that 1 am determined 
on 





My dear Seidlits, said Carlostein, what answer do you 


think you would give to any man who should tell you, that 


he did not approve of your keeping company with a particu- 
lar woman, and that you ought to behave with more attention 
and kindness to your wife? 

Well, if any man did speak to me in that manner, I should 
certainly give him satisfaction one way or other, 





That kind of satisfaction is easily given, said Carlostein 

but your object is to promote your sister’s happiness ? 
y sole object! said Seidlits. 

How would it be promoted should you fall ? said Carlos- 
tein. 

Why, that kind of reasoning might be applied with equal 
justness, if I should demand satisfaction of the man who 
pulled me by the nose. You might ask what satisfaction [ 
should receive in case I myself should fall. In short, con- 
tinued Seidlits, this is not an affair of reasoning, but of feel- 
ing ; and, by heavens! this fellow shall not beliave improper- 
ly to my sister, 

Since it is entirely an affair of feeling, replied Carlostein, 
some regard should be paid to the feelings of her who is 
chiefly concerned. Has your sister ever complained of her 
husband, or given you any hint of his having treated her 
ill 2 

You know, replied Seidlits, of what heavenly mildness her 
disposition is ; she will bear much without complaining. 

But as she has never mentioned any thing in the nature of 
complaint to you, said Carlostein, it is possible that part of 
what you suspect is groundless; and if she has reason to 
complain of some things, it is probable that she considers 
them of far less moment than what she would suffer by your 
quarreling with her husband. On the whole, it is clear 
that you ought to have a little patience, tll it 1s more evident 
that your suspicions are well-founded, and then I shall be 
happy to concur with you in taking the most likely measures 
for your sister’s relief. 

Although Seidlits remained convinced that his sister had 
cause to complain of her husband’s conduet, yet Carlostein 
at length obtained his promise that he would not speak on 
the subject to Zeluco, without first acquainting his frend. 

When Carlostein gave an account of this conversation to 
Laura, notwithstanding his softening some parts of it, she 
continued exceedingly apprehensive of some fatal scene be- 
tween her husband and brother. She again mentioned her 
apprehensions to Carlostein in the presence of Signora Spor- 
za ; and knowing that it was part of their plan to visit Sicily 
before their return to Germany, she expressed her wishes 
that Carlostein would prevail on her brother to set out with 
him immediately. 

As at this time Laura’s spirits were much dejected, and 
as she found in the company of her brother and Carlostein 
the only cordial which could raise or support them, nothing 
but the affection which she had for her brother, and the dread 
of his being involved in a quarrel with her husband, could 
have enabled her to resist the arguments which the baron 
could not help urging against their leaving Naples till she 
should recover from her lying-in, and in this he was assisted 
by Signora Sporza. 

Laura’s own inclinations were on the same side with the 
eloquence of Carlostein, yet she had the firmness to perse- 
vere in her request that they would depart ; she even used 
the circumstance of her being soon to be confined as a fresh 
argument: For since during my confinement I cannot see 
my friends at any rate, said she, it is best that you seize that 
interval for your tour ; and by the time you return I shall be 
sufficiently well to enjoy your company. 

Carlostein therefore gave up the point, and prevailed on 
Seidlits to adopt the measure which his sister had proposed : 
For you must recollect, said he to Captain Seidlits, the pre- 
sent state of your sister’s health; whatever you may wltie 
mately resolve on, therefore, every altercation between you 
and Zeluco must be avoided at present, as you would avoid 
her destruction. 

Their journey was agreed on. Mr. N—, who had talked 
of accompanying them, was prevented; but he supped in 
company with them and Signora Sporza at Madame de 
Seidlits’s the night preceding their departure. Laura en- 
deavored to be a partly to hide her concern for the ab- 
sence of Carlostein, and partly to convince her brother that 
she was not so unhappy as he imagined. The effort was 
superior to her strength of mind ; for although she bid adieu 
to her brother with composure, she trembled, and turned d 5 
when Carlostein took leave of her. ‘This was observed by 
Mr. N—, who stood near him; and it was not the first time 
that he had remarked Laura’s partiality for the baron—which 
had no other effect on the generous mind of this gentleman 
than increasing the regard he had for Carlostein. His own 
attachment to Laura had never exceeded the limits of friend- 
ship and high esteem; he had from their first acquaintance 
endeavored to guard against a passion for a woman of a dif- 
ferent country and religion from his own. Had Laura be- 
trayed any symptoms of affection for him, it is more than 
probable his precautions would have been vain; for, when a 
man approves greatly of a woman’s character and person, no- 
thing is so likely to kindle approbation into love, as his ima- 
gining that love already exists within her breast towards him. 
Mr. N— was too free from vanity, and had too much diss 
cernment, not to perceive that Laura’s regard for him was un- 
mixed with passion ; and the same discernment enabled him 
to perceive that her attachment to Carlost-in was pure 
love, 
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CHAPTER LXXXII. 
“* Her tongue bewitch’d as oddly as her eyes, 
Less wit than mimic, more a wit than wise,”? Pope. 

THe morning on which he left Naples, Captain Seidlits 
called once more on his sister. She had passed an unquiet 
night: dejection and sorrow were strongly marked on her 
countenance. Seidlits was affected in a manner unusual to 
him ; while he embraced her, on taking leave, tears were in 
the eyes of both. Zeluco unexpectedly entered the room at 
that instant: Seidlits was fretted, and confused at this intru- 
sion; he was abashed at being seen in tears, which he con- 
sidered as a weakness unbecoming of a soldier. He saluted 
Zeluco in an embarrassed and abrupt manner, and hurried 
to Carlostein, with whom he immediately embarked for Sici- 
ly. 

” Laura continued weeping for a considerable time after her 
brother left the room, which prevented her remarking that 
Zeluco was displeased at the scene of which he had been an 
unexpected witness. His ill-humor was indeed so habitual, 
that it might have made little impression on her although she 
had. 

Carlostein and Seidlits being gone, and Laura far advanc- 
ed in her pregnancy, she never went abroad but for a short 
airing, or to pass a few hours with her mother, or at Signora 
Sporza’s, where she sometimes met with Mr, N—, for whom 
she always felt and avowed great esteem, 

Zeluco’s time was almost entirely dedicated to Nerina, 
whose caprices increased in proportion to her influence over 
him, es although they were generally directed to some 
interested point, were never carried further than his tem- 
per, the variations of which she attentively watched, could 
bear. 

All her whims and caprices indeed were so completely un- 
der her command, and managed with such address, that what 
has disgusted many lovers with their mistresses, was by her 
made to operate as a stimulant to the passion of Zeluco 
when it seemed to languish. 

She possessed the power of amusing in an extraordinary 
degree ; this she exercised sometimes in a manner that would 
have shocked a mind more delicate than that of Zeluco, but 
was admirably adapted to his; he accordingly had frequent 
recourse to it against the demons of ennui and remorse, who 
haunted him alternately. 

Nerina never mentioned Laura without the intention of 
turning her into ridicule, or insinuating something to her dis- 


udvantage, with frequent allusions to her altered shape, and 


the complaints incident to women in her situation. 

Madame de Seidlits and Signora Sporza were also the 
frequent butts of her sarcasms; the first she represented as 
an antiquated coquetie, who, calling every auxiliary of the 
toilette in support of her faded charms, still attempted fresh 
conquests, I am told, said Nerina, that the ridiculous old 
lady stuns the ears of her yawning guests with the enumera- 
tion of her German admirers, landgraves, margraves, and 
barons without number, But, my dear sir, you ought really 
to give a hint to the imprudent old gentlewoman, not to in- 
dulge hef vanity at the expense of her teeth; for you may 
depend upon it, the pronunciation of those horrid names is 
one cause of their being so very loose, 

Signora Sporza she represented as a woman of intrigue, 
who, finding that two of her poor relations hung a little heavy 
on her hands, had fobbed off one of them upon him asa wife, 
and thus had secured a comfortable maintenance for both. 

Her caricatures were given with such exquisite pantomime 
and mimicry as might entertain those who were not acquaint- 
ed with the characters of the persons she intended to ridi- 
cule, but must have shocked every person of candor who was. 

In establishing the influence which Nerina wished to retain 
over Zeluco, the force of habit was now joined to the power 
of amusing. Having accustomed himself to go to her at 
certain hours, he knew not how to fill up those hours without 
her, and the desire of visiting her returned periodically, In 
the midst of apparent levity and seeming ware of design, she 
observed a predetermined plan in most parts of her conduct 
to him; and often when he imagined her entirely vacant, or 
occupied in some very frivolous amusement, she was endea- 
voring to penetrate into his sentiments respecting certain sub- 
jects which she thought he might naturally wish to conceal 
from her. In consequence of this, it struck her, that not- 
withstanding Zeluco’s passion for Laura was greatly cooled, 
and in spite of the pains she had taken to make her ridicu- 
lous in his eyes, yet he still retained a high esteem for her 
character. Indications of this, to the infinite mortification of 
Nerina, broke from him unintentionally sometimes, at the 
very instant when she was laboring to give him a very diffe- 
rent impression. As Nerina was doubtful whether ‘he her- 
self had any hold of Zeluco by this sentiment of esteem, she 
was determined not to leave it in the possession of the wo- 
man whom she considered as her enemy. She secretly in- 
formed herself, therefore, of Laura’s conduct and manner of 
passing her time, with a view to discover some ground upon 
which a fabric of falsehood injurious to the character of Lau- 
ra might be raised; and after having for some time pursued 
these researches, by the means of her spies and other agents, 
without success, she at last formed one of the most horrid 
projects that ever entered into the head of a profligate wo- 
man. ‘This shocking idea suggested itself toher in conse- 
quence of her having observed, that of late Zeluco displayed 
a particular dislike to Captain Seidlits, and of his mention- 
ing to her something of his wife’s grief at parting with her 
brother, and endeavoring to ridicule the pathetic manner in 
which they had taken leave of each other, 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 
** Obliqua invidié stimulisque agitabat amaris.” Virg. 


In due time, however, Laura was safely delivered of a son, 





and as her husband seldom went near her, even to ask how 
she did, she had a very quick and complete recovery ; in lit- 
tle more than a month after her delivery, she was at church, 
where Nerina had the mortification of seeing her with undi- 
minished beauty, and in all the grace of elegant simplicity. 
She could not but observe that Laura attracted the regard 
and commanded the admiration of all the spectators, while 
she herself, although ostentatiously dressed, was passed over 
without attention by the eyes of those who did not know her, 
and with looks of disdain by those who did. Had Nerina 
been aware of Laura’s coming, she would have avoided such 
an occasion of comparison, well knowing thatthe sentiments 
of the spectators would be againsther. This incident, how- 
ever, redoubled her malice against Laura, particularly as it 
happened at a time when she was already fretted at Laura’s 
having a son, and the apprehension that he might be the 
— of turning the heart of Zeluco from herself ‘to his 
wife, 

In prosecution of her plan, Nerina sometimes introduced 
the mention of Captain Seidlits, remarking, with a careless 
and undesigning air, that he was considered by many people 
as the handsomest man in Naples. 

Zeluco laughed at this, saying, that they were no great 
judges of male beauty who harbored such an opinion. 

Yet in the opinion of most people, said Nerina, they are 
the best judges ; for you may think what you please, but this 
is a very general nouion among the ladies. 

I did not know before, said Zeluco, that the proportions of 
a porter, and the strut of a Prussian serjeant, had been so 
much to their taste. 

The blunt frankness ofhis manner is certainly better adapt- 
ed to a camp than a drawing-room, rejoined Nerina; yet he 
undoubtedly is a very great favorite with the Neapolitan la- 
dies ; many of whom are thought te have cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of your wife, and sung her praises wherever there 
was a likelihood of their being repeated, for no other reason 
than that they might be on a good footing with him; for his 
great affection for his sister, and her influence with him, are 
pretty generally known, 

These hints, however, had no other immediate effect than 
drawing from Zeluco some sarcasms against the person or 
address of Captain Seidlits. 

In the mean time the infant increased in strength and 
beauty, and began to distinguish objects; and one day in 
particular, being dandled by the nurse, he smiled in the 
face of Zeluco. Hard of heart and unfeeling as he was, the 
smiles of his child melted him into tenderness, He caught 
the infant in his arms, and, yielding to the power of nature, 
he indulged the affection of a father. 

The pleasure of those sensations made so strong an im- 
pression, that he could not refrain from praising the beauty 
of the child in the presence of Nerina. 

These praises from him were gall and wormwood to her ; 
they made her for a moment forget her usual caution, and 
risk her discovering her aim by percipitation. 

The child must of course be strong and handsome, said 
she; for I hear he is the express image of Captain Seidlits, 
—Captain Seidlits! repeated Zeluco. 

Yes, rejoined she with a careless air; nothing can be 
more natural; the captain being half-brother to the child’s 
mother, 

I never remarked any suchresemblance, said Zeluco, aiter 
a considerable pause. 

No! said Nerina; then perhaps there is nothing in it; 
and all those who have been struck with the likeness must 
be mistaken. 

Perceiving that her insinuation had taken effect, with an 
air of careless levity she turned the discourse to other sub- 
jects. Zeluco did not attempt to bring it back to this, but 
was at intervals thoughtful and musing through the rest of 
the evening: of this Nerina took no notice, but by gay 
and licentious songs, by mimicry, and a thousand playful 
tricks, seemed intent on nothing but amusing herself and him, 

The poison which this artful woman thus administered 
continued to ferment in the mind of Zeluco, and occupied his 
thoughts by day and night. A long familiarity with vice, 
and every species of profligacy, made that appear probable 
to him, which to a man of integrity would seem next to im- 
possible. 

He now called to his remembrance many circumstances in 
themselves frivolous, and which had made no impression 
when they occurred, but which now added strength to the 
horrid insinuations of Nerina—the mutual regard which had 
always appeared between Laura and her brother—their se- 
questered walks at the first arrival of Seidlits—his frequent 
visits to his sister when alone—her eagerness to have him in- 
stead of Carlostein in the carriage with her when they returned 
from Baia—their mutual tenderness when they last parted, 
the confusion which Seidlits had betrayed, and his abrupt 
departure on Zeluco’s entering the room—and finally, the 
resemblance which he imagined had struck so many peo- 
ple between Captain Seidlits and the child. He also re- 
collected, that although his marriage took place five weeks 
before Seidlits arrived at Naples, yet the child was not born 
till near ten months after that period. 

To those circumstances a ridiculous incident gave a degree 
of support, which, in the disturbed imagination of Zeluco, 
amounted to full proof. 

He entered the nursery one day when he knew that Laura 
was not there: after talking a little to the nurse about the 
child, he had the weakness to say, for the insinuations of Ne- 
rina deprived him of cool reflection, he had the weakness to 
say to the nurse, Which of your lady’s relations do you think 
this child resembles most ? 

La, sir, replied the nurse, why, his own father, sure. 

Idiot, which of my wife’s relations, I say ? added Zeluco. 

Laura’s maid, who was present, wishing to correct the 





nurse’s want of accuracy, interposed, saying, Your excel. 
lency, you know, is my lady’s relation by marriage, though 
not ood, 

Who desired you to interfere, mistress? said Zeluco, 
angrily; then turning to the nurse, he resumed: Do you 
not think he is like his uncle Captain Seidlits ? 

Jesu, Maria! cried the nurse, what makes your excellen. 
cy think so? 

Speak without evasion, woman, exclaimed Zeluco. Do 
you not think him like my wife’s brother, Captain Seidlits 2 

O Lord, yes, an’t please your excellency, cried the nurse, 
terrified at his manner: very like Captain Seidlits, 

You have heard many people remark it, continued he; 
have you not ? 

A great many indeed, cried the nurse, who began now to 
think, that as Seidlits was a stately man, Zeluco was flat. 
tered by his child being thought like him: besides, she was 
so flurried by his passionate manner of questioning, that she 
— have echoed back whatever question he could have 
asked. 

But Laura’s maid, who had been silenced at the begin. 
ning, could no longer restrain herself ; for she had suspected 
Zeluco of jealousy ever since the adventure of the mirror; 
and imagined that his present questioning proceeded from 
the same motive. 

How dare you utter such a horrid falsehood, cried the maid 
to the nurse, you base lying hussy, you! 

It is you who are a lying hussy, retorted the nurse, 

Who did you ever hear say such a thing? said the maid. 

The nurse meant to injure Laura no more than the maid ; 
but was so piqued at the maid’s attack, and at her own veraci- 
ty’s being called in question, that she was ready to have sup- 
ported the lie she had been frightened into, by her solemn cath, 
rather than have yielded the point to the maid. 

Who did [ ever hear say it? I have heard a hundred, 
said the nurse boldly. 

A hundred! O wretch! cried the maid, turning up her 
eyes. 

Ay, a thousand, ten thousand, continued the nurse. 

You never did, you never could, exclaimed the maid; for 
the child resembles his own father. 

That does not prevent his being exceedingly like Captain 
Seidlits, continued the nurse; and I am convinced, if he 
lives, that he will be as stately a man to the full. 

Hold your scandalous tongue, vociferated the maid, you 
vile, worthless, lying wretch! the child resembles no man 
but my master. 

He is ten thousand times liker Captain Seidlits, cried the 
nurse in a violent rage; and all the world think so, and say 


SO. 

All the world! exclaimed the maid, lifting her eyes and 
arms. 

Yes, all the world, repeated the nurse; and if you will 
rw call them into the room, they will tell you so to your 
‘ace, 

Zeluco withdrew, frowning and biting his lips. Madame 
de Seidlits with Laura came into the room soon after, and 
the altercation ceased, 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
The danger of vicious confidences—Indignation of Laura. 

In his present state of mind, Zeluco might naturally have 
questioned his confidential valet on this subject, to know 
what he had remarked respecting the behavior of Laura and 
her brother ; but this man was no longer on the same footing 
with him that he had formerly been. 

The valet had long beheld with indignation the influence 
which Nerina gained with his master, and endeavored to coun- 
teract it by every means in his power ; but in besieging the heart 
and retaining the favor of a person of Zeluco’s character, Ne- 
rina was a more skilful engineer than the valet ; besides, she 
made use of more powerful artillery than he was possessed 
of. Nerina, pen having completely gained the ascen- 
dency, did not choose that Zeluco should have an old confi- 
dential servant about him, who was not devoted to his in- 
terest. She took every opportunity of disgusting the master 
with this man, while by many underhand means she endea- 
vored to render the man equally tired of the master ; pretend- 
ing all the while that she was the valet’s friend. . 

he fellow was not so easily duped as she imagined : con- 
vinced of her enmity, despairing of regaining the tavor of 
Zeluco, and prompted by hatred to both, he waited secretly 
on Signora Sporza, gave her a circumstantial account of the 
pretended robbers who had attacked Laura and her on their 
return from Mount Vesuvius; and assured her that he him- 
self had charged the pistols with powder only ; but when it 
appeared from Zeluco’s wound that one of them had been 
loaded with ball, he said, he recollected that in a small box 
in his master’s writing-desk he had seen four pistol bullets 
the day immediately preceding the expedition ; and that on 
examining the same box at his return he found only two; 
from which he concluded that Zeluco had secretly put the 
other brace into the pistol delivered to the servant, with an 
intention no doubt of murdering Signora Sporza, for he had 
given the servant particular directions to fire it in her face;-- 
that the wounding of Zeluco, therefore, was entirely acciden- 
tal, owing to the of the servant, and the balls having 
missed her, 

The valet finished his narrative, by declaring that his mo- 
tive for giving her this information was good will to Signora 
Sporza, against whom Zeluco still retained his ancient ma- 
lice; and a regard for Laura’s safety, whose life, he said, 
was also in danger from a husband so very wicked, and who 
was entirely under the dominion of a woman more wicked, if 
possible, than himself. : ; 

After rewarding the man for his intelligence, Signore 
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Sporza enjoined him to mention it to no other person, but to 
continue to behave to his mastcr as usual, that there might 
be no suspicion of an understanding between the valet and 
her; and to remain quite inactive tll she had time to consult 
with her friends what measures should be adopted, of which 
the valet should receive timely notice ; and he might rely on 
being still more liberally rewarded. 

Signora Sporza communicated the whole of this man’s 
narrative to Laura, whom it surprised and shocked exceed- 
ingly ; for, bad as her opinion was of her husband’s dispo- 
sition, she never had thought him capable of this degree of 
wickedness, She was filled likewise with indignation at the 
history of the sham attack by which her mother and she her- 
svif had been in some measure imposed upon, while she felt 
the greatest contempt for the man who was obliged to have 
recourse to such a pitiful trick, to throw a false lustre on his 
character. 

Signora Sporza gave it as her opinion, that Laura should 
write to her brother, press his immediate return, throw her- 
self into his protection, and separate for ever from her horrid 
husband; adding, that his attachment to Nerina, and fear 
of Captain Seidlits, woutd induce himto agree to the separa- 
tion on proper terms. But Laura, who laid little stress on 
what Signora Sporza meant by terms, felt herself under great 
difficulty in determining how to proceed ; for she thought her 
brother a very improper negotiator with Zeluco: and then, 
although she had no doubt of her husband’s willingness to se- 
parate from her, she was afraid he might object to her having 
the child, from whom she could not without pain be absent, 
and whom she could not without horror abandon to the imme- 
diate care and future example of such a father. 

After much reflection she wrote to her brother, expressing 
adesire of his speedy return, but not in the most urgent 
terms; nor did she assign any particular reason, but re- 
quested that he would enclose his answer under cover to Sig- 
nora Sporza, When Laura had finished her letter, she told 
her friend, that at her brother’s return she would explain her 
views to him in the most cautious manner, and in the presence 
of his friend the Baron Carlostein. 

She determined at the same time, that in case her husband 
consented to leave the child even for afew years under her 
care after the separation took place, she would insist on Car- 
Jostein’s leaving Naples ; and it he refused, she resolved never 
after to admit his visits, even in the company of her mother 
or brother. She wished, however, that Carlostein should re- 
main till every thing regarding the separation was settled, 
because he would he a check to the impetuosity of her bro- 
ther ; and also because she hoped that, through his influence 
with her husband, he would prevail on him to agree to the 
article nearest her heart, of leaving the child to her own care 
and management. 

Self-sufficiency was no part of this amiable woman’s cha- 
racter, however virtuous her inclinations were ; she was con- 
scious of a partiality for Carlostein, which convinced her that 
her safest course was to forego the pleasure of his company 
entirely, 

In the mean while the heart of Zeluco glowed with rage 
against Laura and Seidlits, and he resolved in his mind va- 
rious plans of revenge; but as his wrath was deadly, he wish- 
ed to adopt such a one as would at once satiate his vengeance 
and secure his safety. 

The last he thought inconsistent with his making Nerina 
a confidante of his measures; for in spite of his partiality for 
her, and his believing that she had a great deal for him, he 
knew that this might not always be the case, and therefore 
he meditated some plan of revenge which required not her 
assistance, and which he meant to postpone till the return of 
Seidlits, being determined to involve both the brother and 
sister in the same ruin, 

As he imagined, however, that he should need an accom- 
plice for some part at least of the scheme, he began to soothe 
his valet, and behave in a more confidential manner to him, 
with a view to conciliate matters; but this fellow, having 
been seduced into vice and not originally a villain, was not 
sufficiently a hypocrite to deceive his master. Zeluco per- 
ceived, through his affected obsequi , that the man 
was disobliged, and not to be trusted: although he had never 
been the confidant of his master in any thing of so much im- 
portance as that which now occupied his thoughts, yet Zelu- 
co was conscious that this man was acquainted with certain 
parts of his conduct which he would not like tohave revealed 
tothe world. On observing therefore the mutinous state of 
his valet’s mind, which he had overlooked before, he deter- 
mined to keep him in as good humor as he could till Seidlits 
returned, and then cunt him on some pretext to Sicily 
where he knew how to have him disposed of in a manner 
more agreeable to his own safety. 





CHAPTER LXXXV. 
‘* He retir’d unseen, 
To brood in secret on his gather’d spleen. 
And methodize revenge.” Dryden. 
Tue mind of Zeluco being engrossed with these despe- 
rate purposes, he passed much of his time in solitude and me- 
ditation. 

_As he walked early one morning towards the hill of Pau- 
silippo, he observed two men coming out of the grotto: they 
seemed conversing together when Zeluco first saw them ; but 
as he approached, one fell behind the other, and a little to one 
side, As he who was most advanced drew near, Zeluco re- 
cognized him for an old acquaintance; his name was Ber- 
tram, the son of a clergyman of Geneva, who, from a spirit 
of adventure to which the natives of that city are much ad- 
dicted, had travelled into Spain, to visit a relation who was 
secretary to an ambassador at the court of Madrid, through 
whose interest this young man got a commission in the Spa 





nish service. Zeluco had been several times in company 
with him at Madrid ; and particularly once a short time be- 
fore Zeluco himself left that city, he had met Bertram at a 
gaming-house, and stripped him of all his money: this cir- 
cumstance served to make each recollect the other. After 
the usual compliments,—You were very unfortunate the last 
night we were in company together, said Zeluco, 
t was thought so, answered Bertram. 

T am much afraid that what I won put you to much incon- 
veniency, rejoined Zeluco, 

Such inconveniences must sometimes be expected by those 
who play, said Bertram. 

You have quitted the Spanish service, I presume? resum- 
ed Zeluco, 

I have, said the other. 

You do not think of leaving Naples soon? 

It is not in my power to leave it immediately, said Ber- 


Why, continued Bertram with a smile, you find me in the 
condition in which you left me—without money ;—in short, I 
have overshot my credit, and I now wait for a small remit- 
tance to enable me to leave this place. 

Zeluco then told him he should be happy to accommodate 
him in whatever sum he needed: I am engaged this morn- 
ing, added he, but if you will walk a little after it is dusk in 
the square before the palace, I will soon join you, and con- 
duct you to a place where we may have a cheerful glass to- 
gether: I am impatient to hear your adventures since we 
parted, 

‘Bertram promised to meet him at the time and place ap- 
pointed, hey then parted, and each continued his walk ; 
but Zeluco immediately turning, said to Bertram, You had 
best not mention my name, nor hint to any person that we 
are acquainted: the reason of this caution you will know 
hereafier ; but in the mean time, I can only tell you, it will 
not be in my power to serve you as [ intend, if you do. 

Bertram assured him he would not, and they again took 
leave of each other. 

Zeluco remembered that this Bertram was considered, at 
the time he knew him, as a young fellow of desperate for- 
tune and devoted to gaming, but respected on account of the 
presence of mind and intrepidity with which he had extricat- 
ed himself from a very hazardous adventure, in which he was 
involved before Zeluco arrived at Madrid, and which was 
much talked of at the time. Zeluco had heard no more of 
him after he himself left Spain, but imagined he was ruined 
by play, and had now become an adventurer living by his 
wits, and ready for any desperate enterprize in which there 
was a likelihood of Letteting his fortune. What added 
strength to his conjectures was, his having remarked the 
man who was in conversation with Bertram before Zeluco 
joined him: this man Zeluco was persuaded he had seen 
with a chain around his leg, working among the malefactors at 
Casserta ; which very suspicious circumstance, and the fel- 
low’s retiring and standing aloof, while Bertram and he con- 
versed, convinced Zeluco thai his old acquaintance was just 
such a person as he was in want of. He had not fully determin- 
ed in what manner he should employ him, but a variety of dis- 
jointed ideas of vengeful import floated in his imagmation ; 
and he much wished to attach to his views a man such as he 
took Bertram to be, needy, daring, and profligate; but he 
knew that the aid he expected from him was of a nature 
which made it highly expedient, both for his own safety and 
that of his auxiliary, that their acquaintance with each other 
should not be known; for which reason he was impatient tll 
they separated, lest they should be observed conversing. 





CHAPTER LXXXVI. 
= Thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing ; 
A man, that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks ; and bless’d are those, 
Whose wit and judgment are so well commingled 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please.” 





Shakspeare. 


Ar the time appointed, Bertram walked before the palace 
gate, and was soon joined by Zeluco, wrapped in a Portu- 
guese cloak, who, desiring him to follow, conducted him 
through various winding alleys, to the door of a detached 
house, which, on ringing a bell, seemed to open of itself, for 
nobody appeared; but Zeluco, afier carefully shutting the 
door, led Bacon into a room commodiously fitted up, with 
a cold collation and various kinds of wine on the table. 

This apartment Zeluco kept for the purpose of entertaining 
such friends as it was inexpedient to invite to his own house, 
Nerina and others had frequently met him there :—the ser- 
vants were previously instructed what they should provide ; 
and the guests were served with whatever they needed, 
by the means of a turning cupboard, such as is used in con- 
vents. 

I hate being incommoded with servants, said Zeluco, par- 
ticularly on an occasion of this kind, when | am to enjoy a 
confidential conversation with an old friend. I have therefore 
taken care that no domestic shall interrupt us.—Pray help 
yourself to what you like, , 

After they had supped and drunk a few glasses of wine—I 
am much afraid, said Zeluco, that the four hundred dollars I 
won from you at Madrid put you to great inconveniency, for 
I remember I was afterwards informed you were in debt at 
that time, 

I was indeed, said Bertram. 

Well then, I hope you soon after won double the sum? 
said Zeluco. 





I have never played since, answered Bertram. 
Never! cried Zeluco, 


\ 


Never, replied Bertram, 

How did you contrive to pay your debts then? said 
Zeluco, 

A brother officer, hearing of my ill luck, paid me an old 
debt which I had despaired of ;—this helped me greatly ;— 
living on half my pay for several months did the rest: at last 
— the pleasure of paying all my debis to the last far- 
thing, 

Ite next to impossible, said Zeluco, for an officer in the 
Spanish service, of the rank you then were, to live on his 
= pay ; I cannot conceive how you contrived to exist on the 
nalf, 

More difficult things may be performed by those who are 
resolved to be just, replied Bertrain; I was under the neces- 
sity of living very poorly, to be sure; but if { had not, some 
of my creditors, who were poor trades-people, must have 
starved. 

And what if they had? thought Zeluco,—and then saying 
aloud, So, to prevent their starving, you half-starved your. 
self? 


Not quite so, signor, replied Bertram; though to be sure 
my table was not sumptuous. 

This must have been a very cruel course of equity, how- 
ever, said Zeluco. 

I have been repaid by the satisfaction it has afforded me 
since, replied Bertram. 

I dare swear you often cursed me in your heart, said Ze- 
luco, 

A curse has sometimes escaped my lips, said Bertram ; 
but I do not remember my having ever cursed any body in 
my heart. 

I should forgive you if you had. The loss of four hundred 
dollars to one in your circumstances was a dreadful misfor- 
tune, added Zeluco. 

I hope they were of service to you, said Bertram; for 
their loss was one of the luckiest things that ever happened 
tome. I was obliged to pinch so hard to make it up, that I 
have thought myself in affluence ever since, 

You are a philosopher, said Zeluco, and bear misfortunes 
with great fortitude. 

I have hardly ever had any to bear, said Bertram. 

I am surprised to hear you say so, rejoined Zeluco; be- 
cause I was told that the four hundred dollars which I won, 
was but the conclusion of a very persevering run of ill-for- 
tune. I heard you lost near seven thousand dollars in the 
space of a month. 

Thereabout, said Bertram. 

And what in the devil’s name do you call that? said Ze- 
luco. Surely a man in the situation you then were, who 
loses such a sum in the course of a month’s play, must think 
himself very unfortunate. 

Not if he previously win it all in the course of a week’s 
play, replied Bertram, which was precisely my case. I 
could never have had the misfortune to lose seven thousand 
dollars, if I had not first had the good fortune to win them. 

That is not the usual way in which men calculate their 
own misfortunes, said Zeluco, 

It is the fair way, however, rejoined Bertram; for the 
most fortunate man that ever existed will be proved to be un- 
fortunate, if you throw out all the lucky incidents of his life, 
and leave the unlucky behind; but I had one piece of good 
fortune which I have not mentioned. 

What was that? said Zeluco. 

Out of the first thousand dollars, I remitted seven hundred 
to my father. 

The devil you did! cried Zeluco. 

Yes, said Bertram, I thank Heaven, I put that out of the 
power of chance. j 

The old boy, I hope, repaid you threefold? said Zeluco. 

Ay, tenfold, replied Bertram; for he informed me by the 
next post, that it had enabled him to clear off some debts that 
distressed him exceedingly. 

But after your loss with me, said Zeluco, I am surprised 
you never again tried your fortune at play. 

[t required all m fortitude to abstain from it, said Ber- 
tram ; for although deep play is little known among the citi- 
zens of Geneva, I was early led into it by a young English- 
man with whom I was intimate before I left that city. I con- 
tinued to play with uncommon success after I went to Ma- 
drid. ‘This propensity grew into a passion, and I was 
thoughtless and unjust enough to risk in play with you the 
money which I had appropriated for the discharge of what I 
owed to trades-people and others, for which, as I felt adegree 
of remorse which I never before experienced, I determined 
to effect the discharge of my debts by the most rigid econo~ 
my: yet I must own I was often strongly tempted to try my 
fortune once more at play ; for it occurred to me, that by a 
few successful throws of the dice I might abridge many lin- 

ering months of economy ; but I reflected on the other hand, 
that in case I should lose, it would be at the expense of those 
poor creditors whom, by a strict adherence to my plan of 
economy, it was in my power to pay. While I was balanc- 
ing this matter in my mind, I received a letter from my fa- 
ther, which decided the point. I paid the money J had in my 
hands equally among my creditors, and directly after began 
my course of economy, in which I persevered till I was en- 
tirely free from debt ; and I have never played nor been in 
debt since. 

Your father’s letter must have contained very forcible rea- 
soning, said Zeluco, to produce such an effect. 

It ined a pitulation of those principles which he 
had instilled into my mind in my childhood ; an adherence to 
which has been the source of all the comfort I have had in 
life, and from which [never deviated, in the smallest degree, 
without remorse. ‘ 

I should be glad to see this powerful epistle, or hear what 
you can recollect of it, said Zeluco, 
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Iam sorry I have itnot about me, said Bertram ; for there 
is a peculiar energy in my father’s style to which my memory 
cannot do justice, The letter in question was written in con- 
sequence of his having heard that [ was patronized by a cer- 
tain man in power, from whom I had reason to expect pro- 
raotion: from this he took oocasion to remind me, that the 
favor of mien was precarious, and often guided by caprice ; 
that they might smile upon me to-day, and neglect me to- 
morrow, however uniformly zealous I might be to retain their 
good-will; but he earnestly entreated me to make it my chief 
study to find favor in the eyes of my Creator, in whom there 
was no variableness, nor shadow of turning. 

Your father was a clergyman, no doubt? said Zeluco, 
stifling a laugh. 

He was, replied Bertram, and there never was a worthier. 

But did he give you any hint how you were to become a 
favorite ? I mean, continued Zeluco, besides the old way by 
devotion and religious ceremonies. 

My father’s devotion lay in his heart, said Bertram, and 
was little embarrassed with ceremonies, 

Well then, continued Zeluco, how were you to carry your 
point ? 

By the duties of humanity and benevolence to my fellow- 
creatures, and by the most strict integrity : he recommended 
particularly that [ should listen to the dictates of conscience, 
which he called the voice of God, and which, even in this 
life, punishes and rewards in a certain degree, according to 
our conduct. If ever,—continued Bertram, giving the words 
of his father’s letter,—If ever, my son, you should feel a pro- 
pensity to do an unfair thing, overcome it immediately, for 
no earthly consideration can make it your interest —Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but this truth shall remain, 
Whatsoever a man soweth thut he shall reap, Therefore, my 
dear Bertram, never, O never, be such a fool as to be a 
knave. 

Bertram repeated this part of the letter with unusual fer- 
vor ; and Zeluco, who was disposed to turn the whole into 
ridicule, had certain sensations which spoiled his inclination 
to mirt Te remained for some time in a kind of reverie ; 
then rousing himself, he looked at Bertram, saying, Well, sir, 
what happened next ? 

I told you, resumed Bertram, that before I read this ad- 
monition, my conscience had been whispering that it was not 
quite fair in me to risk the money which the poor trades-peo- 
pic stoud so much in need of; yet my avarice or love of play, 
whichever you please, was endeavoring to silence those 
Whispers wiih all the sophistry they could muster. But, I 
thank God, my father’s letter coming to the aid of conscience, 
[ had the strength to act as I did. 

By this time Zeluco plainly perceived that his old acquaint- 
was a very different kind of man from what he had ex- 
ed, and would by no means suit his purpose; yet he felt 
a strong curiosity to know the whole of his history. Zeluco 
therefore pursuing his inquiries ; Upon the whole, however, 
resumed he, you must have passed your time but uncomfore 
tably in the Spanish service ? 
‘orgive me, replied Bertram: after I had paid my debts, 
my time spent very cheerfully: my mind was free from 
c sessed the friendship of some officers of 
sense and honor ; I enjoyed good health and good spirits, for 
Tso contrived matters, that my hours never hung on ny 
hands, but were rather too short for my employments ; at 
ut [ fell asleep, satisfied with the manner 1 had passed 
v day, and rose every morning in spirits to perform my 
duty, and eager to improve my mind, 

In the course of Zeluco’s inquiries, Bertram informed him, 
that after remaining some years in the Spanish service, a 
brother of his mother’s had made him an advantageous pro- 
posal, which would have enabled him to live comfortably in 
his owu country, to which he had for some time felt a strong 
desire of returning; his father, and other relations, having 
written very pressing letters to that purpose. 

You disposed of your commission, and returned according- 
ly? said Zeluco, 

{ could not immediately indulge my own desire, nor yield 
to the entreaties of my friends, replied Bertram; because 
there was a rumor of war, which some time afier was veri- 
fied ; so I thought myself bound in honor to remain with the 
regiment, which soon was sent on active service, 

‘The extraordinary expense to which officers are put dur- 
ing war would bear hard on you, who had no resource but 
your pay? said Zeluco, 

Very fortunately I had studied mathematics and fortifica- 
tion at Geneva, and was frequently employed as an engineer, 
for which I received additional pay : this enabled me, replied 
Bertram, to live as well as other officers of my rank, and to 
remit a small sum of money to a female cousin of mine at 
Geneva, who had fallen under the displeasure of her other 
relations. 

This cousin was young and handsome, no doubt? said 
Zeluco, 

On the contrary, said Bertram, she wasan elderly woman, 
who never had been handsome, but had made a rash mar- 
riage, disapproved of by all her relations. 

What then interested you so much in her? said Zeluco; 
her mental accomplishments and virtue, no doubt ? 

Her accomplishments, poor woman, replied Bertram, never 
were conspicuous, and rumor was by no means favorable to 
ver reputation in the other particular: in short, her conduct 
iffurded such just grounds to her nearest relations to aban- 
ion her, that I thought myself bound to befriend her, because 
her other friends were either too angry or too much asham- 
ed of her to afford her any assistance. 

But pray, said Zeiuco, when did you quit the Spanish ser- 
vice? 

At the peace, replied the other, when our regiment was 
ordered home. 
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I remember to have heard that one of the captains of your 
regiment died on the passage; I suppose you were promoted 
to the company ? 

As I was the oldest lieutenant in the regiment, and had 
received two wounds in the service, my friends flattered me 
I should; but it was given toa young officer, nephew to a 
grandee of Spain. 

That was hard, said Zeluco. 

Not particularly so, said Bertram: men of family have 
been allowed advantages in all services ; it can hardly be ex- 
pected that they will serve otherwise; and if this young gen- 
tleman had been promoted to a company in any other regi- 
ment, it would have been equally hard on the oldest subal- 
tern of that regiment. 

But probably this was a person of little or no merit? said 
Zeluco. 

Forgive me, replied Bertram ; he is a very spirited young 
man, and I am convinced, from what I know of him, will 
prove an excellent officer. 

I should have thought it d d hard, however, had I 
been in your place, that another should carry away the whole 
reward due to me. 

He did not carry away the whole, said Bertram; for my 
behavior on several occasibns was publicly approved of by 
the general, and praised by the whole army; my worthy fa- 
ther, and all my friends at Geneva, were informed of it, and 
rejoiced at the intelligence: besides, I have the approbation 
of my own mind, I am conscious of having been ever faith- 
ful to my trust, and of having done my duty as a soldier, I 
had the happimess of being loved by the soldiers as well as 
the officers of the regiment; many of the poor fellows were 
in tears when I left them, You must be sensible that this 
is a very pleasing reward, and occasions delightful sensa- 
tions, 





CHAPTER LXXXVII. 
* A sight of horror to the cruel wretch, 
Who al! day long in sordid pleasure roil'd, 
Himself a useless load, has squander’d vile, 
Upon his scoundrel train, what might have cheer’d 
A drooping family of modest worth. 
But to the generous still improving mind, 
That gives the hopeless heart to sing for joy, 
Diffusing kind beneficence around,— 
To him the long review of order’d life 
Is inward rapture.” Thomson. 

As Zeluco had never felt any of the delightful sensations 
which Bertram alluded to, he became a little impatient at 
this observation. Well, well, said he, all this is mighty fine ; 
but pray, my good sir, what man was he whom I saw in 
conversation with you this morning, a little before I joined 
you? 

“ That man, replied Bertram, smiling, is just liberated from 
the galleys; he is my only attendant: if my suite be not nu- 
merous, signor, you must allow that it is select. 

Liberated from the galleys! cried Zeluco with affected 
surprise. 

Yes, he was condemned tothe galleys or to hard labor for 
life ; it comes to the same thing: his last employment was at 
the royal works of Casserta with other slaves, some Chris- 
tian, some Mahometan, 

But how came you connected with him? said Zeluco. 

You shall hear, replied Bertram. Having quitted the 
Spanish service, and returned to my native city of Geneva, 
I lived in the most agreeable manner; and this poor man, a 
Savoyard by birth, was my footman: he is a good-natured 
creature, though not very clever, and [ sought no other: in 
the mean time a worthless fellow, a Piedmontese, came to 
Geneva, and, filling my servant’s head with many fine stories 
concerning [taly, persuaded him to quit my service, and ac- 
company him to that country, whither this Piedmontese was 
returning from France. They travelled together to Milan; 
where failing in their endeavors to get into service, and their 
money being exhausted, they enlisted in an Austrian regiment ; 
but had not been quite a month in this situation, when the 
Piedmontese was recognized by two Neapolitans, as a per- 
son who had been imprisoned above three years before at 
Naples, on an accusation of robbery with assassination, but 
had made his escape from prison. An information to this 
purpose being formally made, the Piedmontese was taken into 
custody, and my poor Antonio, who had accompanied him to 
Milan, and enlisted at the same time, was seized and com- 
mitted to prison as his accomplice ; for the witnesses declared 


there had been two men engaged in the robbery, although 


only one had been apprehended at Naples, 

On a requisition by the Neapolitan resident at Milan, they 
were both sent to Naples; but the Piedmontese had the dex- 
terity to make his escape on the journey, and Antonio alone 
was brought prisoner to this city. The presumptions against 
him were greatly strengthened by the circumstance of a seal 
having been found in his pocket, which it was proved had be- 
longed to the murdered person, 

It was in vain that the wretched Antonio told the manner 
he had made acquaintance with the Piedmontese ;—that he 
had been in service at Geneva at the time the murder was 
committed ;—that he had bought the seal of his companion 
who had escaped; with many other particulars, all of them 
true, but none of them credited by his judges: however, as 
there was no direct proof of his having perpetrated the 
crime, he was not convicted capitally, but was condemned to 
a punishment in most people’s eyes more severe, hard labor 
for life. 

The person who had been robbed and murdered was a 
man much esteemed on account of his character and man- 
ners ; by his untimely death, a respectable family were in 
danger of being reduced from affluence to poverty: this cre- 
ated a general sympathy, The murder was supposed to 





have been accompanied with circumstances peculiarly cruet; 
the last excited as much indignation as the former did com. 
passion. 

The more atrocious a crime is, there certainly is the less 
probability that the individual who h to be taken up on 





0 

suspicion of having perpetrated it is ‘really guilty ; for this 
plain reason, thata much greater proportion of mankind are 
capable of committing a little crime than a very great one; 
but it happens frequently, that the just indignation against 
the crime is rashly and unjustly applied against whoever is 
first accused; and the very circumstance of uncommon atro- 
city, which ought to render us difficult in the admission of the 
charge, is sometimes the cause of a procuenes and. unjust 
condemnation, This seems to have been the case in the in- 
stance of poor Antonio. 

He has since told me, that he wrote to me immediately 
after receiving his hard sentence: but whether from the let- 
ter’s having been neglected by the person to whom he gave it 
to be put into the post-office, or from whatever other cause, 
it never came to my hand; but after he had been several 
months in this situation, I received a letter which gave me the 
first intelligence of his misfortune : it was written in all the 
simplicity of truth; to oy an idea of the horrors of his 
fate, required not the aid of eloqu Iam cond d, 
said he, to slavery for my whole life, on account of a mur- 
der committed at Naples when I was in your service at Ge- 





neva, 

The blockhead deserved to suffer, said Zeluco, for his fol. 
ly in leaving your service, where he was happier than he de- 
served, 

The poor fellow, replied Bertram, made that very obser- 
vation in his letter; but surely, sir, his sufferings were too 
severe for a piece of levity, or that love of variety so natura! 
tous all. Iwas so shocked with the idea of an innocent 
man’s being unjustly condemned, that my first impulse was to 
set out immediately for Naples; but on my mentioning this 
to some of my friends, they assured me, that an attesta- 
tion of the man’s having been in my service at the time of 
the murder, and for a considerable space before and after, 
would be sufficient to procure his liberty. This was imme- 
diately drawn up in due form, and sent to Naples, enclosed 
in a letter to an eminent lawyer of that city. 

But Antonio’s dismal situation haunted me day and night. 
I could not walk into the fields without thinking on his being 
chained to endless labor—nor eat a meal without reflecting 
on the scanty morsel moistened with tears on which the 
wretched Antonio fed—nor lie down in my bed without dream- 
ing I beheld the unhappy man stretched on the damp ag 1 
ment of adungeon. Alas! cried [, is it acting up to the di- 
vine precept, Do as you would be done by, to trust the liberty 
and life of an innocent man toa letter, which may have mis- 
carried or proved ineffectual ? If I go myself, it will be in 
my power to identify the man, and by a thousand circum- 
stances make his innocence so evident that I must infallibly 
procure his immediate liberty. ‘These and similar reflections 
ingrossed my mind entirely. I was by no means satisfied 
with my own conduct; and you know, sir, continued Bertram, 
that when a man stands condemned at the bar of his own 
conscience, it is of no small importance to his happiness to 
be thought innocent by all the rest of the world : for my own 
part, I felt myself so unhappy on this occasion, that in com- 
passion to myself, as well as to Antonio, [ set out for this 
city before I could receive any answer to my letter. 

Most fortunate it was for Antonio and for me that I did so. 
The lawyer to whom my letter was addressed was gone to 
Messina, and my letter disregarded. I found poor Antonio 
at hard labor at Casserta, among a number of wretches 
against whom crimes had been proved similar to that of which 
he was presumed guilty. , ‘ ‘ 

To paint this poor fellow’s joy and gratitude at sight ofme, 
continued Bertram, is not in my power ; but I did not find it 
so easy a matter to procure his liberty as I expected: I had 
more difficulty in prevailing on some to whom I addressed 
myself only to hear my story than I thought I should have had 
in obtaining the whole of my object ; and when they had heard 
it, they seemed to think it of less ag oo than I ever be- 
fore believed one human creature’s happiness could possibly 
he to another, ? 

None of them expressed any doubt of the man’s innocence, 
yet few would give themselves the least trouble to get him 
relieved: they shrugged up their shoulders, said it was hard 
on the man, but no business of theirs. I am convinced, sir, 
that it would shock you, were I to describe every circum- 
stance of the savage hardness of heart and selfish indiffer- 
ence which were discovered by some. Well, I wish those 
gentlemen much good of their insensibility, I dare say it 
may have saved them some unpleasant moments, which I, 
and I doubt not you, sir, have felt! But of this I am con- 
vinced, that when I succeeded at length in procuring Anto- 
nio’s liberty, my satisfaction was little inferior to his; and I 
have no doubt but it will afford me pleasure to "y last hour : 
and so, sir, I leave you to judge whether or not I have reason 
to rejoice in having made this jaunt to Naples. _ 

Zeluco’s eyes were fixed on the ground during the latter 
part of Bertram’s narrative ; and he continued silent and 
pensive for some time after it was finished. His reflections 
seemed not of a pleasing nature, several sighs escaped from 
him; if he then threw back a glance on his own past life, he 
would discover no cheering ray reflected from acts of benevo- 
lence to brighten the gloomy retrospect, no cordial drop of 
self-approbation to comfort his drooping spirits. 

I fear my long story has tired you, sir, said Bertram: here 
is to your good health, added he, filling his ee. : 

I pledge you with all my heart, said Zeluco, endeavoring 
to shake off reflection; in which, however, he did not suc- 
ceed, till he had almost entirely drowned thought in repeated 
bumpers. 
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In the course of their conversation, Zeluco renewed the 
offer he ‘had made in the morning, of furnishing Bertram 
with what money he had occasion fer, till the letter of credit 
which he expected should arrive ; but Bertram assured him 
that he was already accommodated. The fact was, Bucha- 
nan having accidentally heard that a servant had been re- 
deemed from slavery by his master, had gone and conversed 
with the man himself, from whom he heard all the particu- 
lars; of which he was so full, that on returning home he en- 
tered into the room where Mr, N— was alone, saying, O 
sir, 1 have something to tell you, which I am sure will do 
your heart good to hear! He then gave him the whole story 
as he had received it from the Savoyard, concluding with this 
reflection : [ really do imagine, sir, that there is something in 
the air of mountainous countries exceedingly favorable to 
kindness of heart.—I have heard several travellers declare 
that they had met with more hospitality in a short tour in the 
Highlands of Scotland, than in their journeys over all Flan- 
ders and the Low Countries, although the last are as full of 
populous towns as the former is of mountains, AC 

his Bertram is a citizen of Geneva, whose territories are 
not mountainous, said Mr. N—, smiling. 

Your honor will be pleased to remember, replied Buchanan, 
that Geneva is situated by a fine lake, just as the village of 
Buchanan is by Loch Lomond; and there are mountains 
at no great distance from both. 

I had forgot that, said Mr. N—; but I am so charmed 
with the behavior of this man, that I should like to be ac- 
quainted with him, although it could be proved against him 
that he had been born above a hundred miles from any lake 
or mountain, 

Mr. N— went the very next morning to call on Bertram, 
and found him as he returned from his first interview with 
Zeluco, telling him he had done himself the honor of waiting 
on him expressly to solicit the acquaintance of a man of so 
much worth. Jn the course of their conversation, Mr. N— 
discovered that he had been well acquainted with Bertram’s 
father when he himself had been at Geneva, and when Ber- 
tram was inthe Spanish service. Mr, N—, at the same time 
told Bertram, that he had received many civilities from his 
relations, and spoke of his father in such terms of regard as 
brought the tears into the son’s eyes; who, although he at 
first had declined Mr. N—’s offar, now told him he would with 
pleasure make use of his banker for what money he might 
need, till his own credit should arrive. 

Zeluco seemed disappointed on finding that he was antici- 
pated in fixing an obligation on Bertram. He asked, Whe- 
ther he had mentioned to Mr. N— any thing of their present 
meeting ? 

I fancy, sir, said Bertram, a little gravely, you have for- 
got that Y promised not to mention my being acquainted with 
yon to any body. 

Zeluco begged his excuse, saying, he had forgot; adding, 
that it would be no longer necessary to conceal their ac- 
_—* and invited him to dine with him the following 

ay. 

Bertram expressed no desire of knowing Zeluco’s reason 
for his former wish of concealment, or for the secret manner 
in which they had met. He perceived that Zeluco began to 
be affected by the wine, and imputed his loss of memory, and 
his neglecting to explain this, to that circumstance, 





CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 
** Lentus in meditando ubi prorupisset, tristibus dictis atrocia 
facta conjungebat.” Tacit. 

T xe suspicions which rankled in the breast of Zeluco would 
perhaps have gradually lost their force, and at length died 
away, had they not been carefully cherished and kept alive 
by the watchful malice of Nerina. She adapted and linked 
together every accidental circumstance in such an ariful 
manner, that, to the disturbed fancy of Zeluco, they formed a 
chain of irrefragable force; the absurd answers of the nurse 
to his questions, and the passionate interference of Laura’s 
maid, which of themselves had made a strong impression 
on his mind, received additional strength from the comments 
of Nerina. 

As the transactions of his past life often presented them- 
selves to Zeluco’s mind in painful review, it is probable, that 
the suspicions which, with a vindictive spirit, he had former- 
ly raised in the breast of the Portuguese now afforded him no 
very agreeable reflection; and the anguish which Zeluco 
himself feit, from the idea of his not being the father of 
Laura’s child, seems a just retribution for the thorns which, 
on a similar occasion he had planted in the breast of an- 
other. 

Laura observed an increasing gloom on the countenance of 
her husband, and was shocked and terrified at the looks he 
sometimes threw on his child. She mentioned this to Sig- 
nora Sporza, who, not having observed it herself, persuaded 
Laura, that what alarmed her proceeded entirely from her 
viewing the looks and actions of Zeluco through a medium of 
additional gloom ever since the information given by the 
valet. 

A packet of letters arrived from Captain Seidlits, in which 
was one addressed to Mr. N—-, one to Signora Sporza, and 
one to Madame de Seidlits, but none to Laura. This omis- 
sion was a circumstance of new suspicion in the eyes of Ze- 
luco, who was with Madame de Seidlits when she opened 
the cover of the letters. He suspected, what was really the 
case, that there was a letter for Laura enclosed in that for 
Signore Sporza; and had he been without a witness, it is 
not impossible but he might have had the meanness to have 
broken open the letter. Madame de Seidlits sent it by her 
own servant to Signora Sporza, and Zeluco remained on 
the watch to observe whether Signora Sporza did not send or 
bring a letter to Laura, She thought proper to bring it her- 
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self, and Zeluco met her as she was going to Laura’s apart- 
ment. He accosted her with assumed cheerfulness, said 
he was going to drive out fora few miles; and, being per- 
suaded she would not accept, he invited her to accompany 
him in the carriage ; which she having declined, he bade her 
adieu, saying, he would return within a few hours; and im- 
mediately went out of the house, but returned through the 
garden to his own apartment, by a door of which he alone had 
the key, and from thence passed unobserved into a small 
room adjoining that in which Laura and Signora Sporza were 
conversing. his design was to discover whether his sus- 
picions regarding the letter were well founded, and to hear 
what passed between the two friends, when they thought 
themselves unobserved, and him at a distance. 

Zeluco could not distinctly hear every word that passed ; 
but from what he did hear, he understood that a letter had 
come from Captain Seidlits to Laura ;—that the captain with 
his friend Carlostein would arrive very soon ;—that Laura 
earnestly wished to be separated from him as soon as possi- 
ble, provided she should be premitted to take her child with 
her;—and at last he heard Laura with a raised voice dis- 
tinctly pronounce these words : “ O my dearest brother, had 
you arrived a few weeks sooner at Naples, I should never 

iad been united to that mean perfidious man!” 

Zeluco was so transported with rage on hearing this, that 
he mechanically drew his stiletto, and was on the point of 
bursting into the room and stabbing his wife, when hearing 
the voice of Signora Sporza he was again tempted to listen.” 

Signora Sporza endeavored to soothe and quiet the mind 
of Laura by admonitions to patience and fortitude, repre- 
senting that she would in a very short time have the pleasure 
of embracing her brother, who would unquestionably fall on 
means to free her for ever from her odious tyrant ; reminding 
her at tho same time, that it was of the utmost importance 
to manage the temper of the monster, till such time as he 
should agree to deliver the child to her care. 

She then told Laura, that she was obliged to make a few 
morning visits, but would see her in the evening; and took 
her leave. Zeluco remained for some time boiling with in- 
dignation in his listening-place, which he left at last, and came 
round to the room in which Laura was. She had just re- 
ceived her child from the nurse when Zeluco entered.—He 
made a motion with his hand for the nurse to retire ; which 
she directly did, leaving the child in Laura’s arms. j 

Zeluco walked backward and forward for some timo with 
a morose and gloomy countenance, without speaking or seem- 
ing to take notice of either. : 

As this was nothing unusual, Laura paid no attention to it, 
nor did she remark the dreadful humor he was in, till turning 
quick upon her, he said, with a fierce look, Don’t you think 
that child very like his father, madam ! 

He is much too young, replied she, for his features to an- 
nounce any particular likeness. 

I have been told, said he, that he already displays a most 
striking resemblance to your brother. 

I am happy to hear it, said Laura, caressing the child. _ 

Have you the audacity to say so, madam, and to my face ? 
exclaimed Zeluco furiously. 

What is it that you mean, sir? cried Laura, rising from her 
seat ; for the child screamed, being alarmed at Zeluco’s loud 
and threatening voice. 

Peace—incestuous hastard! exclaimed he, grasping the 
infant by the throat with frantic violence. 

Ah, monster! you murder your child! cried Laura, ago- 
mo with terror, and endeavoring to remove his distracted 

iand. 

Tt was removed too late’;—the child never breathed more. 

The wretched mother sunk again upon her seat; her soul 
suspended between hope and despair, while her imploring 
eyes were riveted on the face of the infant, which lay breath- 
less on her knee. 

The women hearing a confused noise, rushed into the 
room :—every means were used for the recovery of the child ; 
—all were fruitless. 

When it became certain that there was no hope, Laura, 
yielding to despair, clasped the dead infant to her bosom, cry- 
ing, O my child! my child! take thy miserable mother with 
thee to the grave! and she directly fell senseless on the floor. 

The child’s body being removed, Laura was carried to her 








bed in a state of insensibility. 





CHAPTER LXXXIX. 
‘* Notre repentir n’est pas tant un regret du mal que nous avons 
fait, qwune crainte de celui qui nous en peut arriver.”” 
Rochefoucauld. 
WHEN it appeared that the child was irrecoverably zone, 
| Zelucu’s jealous frenzy dwindled into personal fear, est he 
| should be called to account for the murder of the child, To 


the attendants, therefore, he made a great display of concern 
for the child’s death, and still more for the consequence it 
miglit have on the health of his beloved wife. And when 
Signora Sporza returned, he took care to meet her, and in- 
formed her, before the nurse and other domestics, with an 
air of infinite sorrow, that the dear infant had been seized on 
| a sudden in a most unexpected manner with convulsions 
while he was in his mother’s arms; and that, in spite of all 
the means which could be used to save his life, the poor child 
had expired ; on which Laura had immediately fainted, and 
nothing but his concern for her had prevented him from being 
in the same state ; that she stili continued very much disturb- 
| ed, for which reason it was highly proper to keep her quiet 

and secluded from all company; for the sight a - body, 
or asking her questions in her present situation, might have 
very bad consequences, 

Signora Sporza did not listen to this representation without 
showing symptoms of impatience; and when he finished, 








ae ‘a no answer, but that she must immediately see her 
riend, 

You cannot think of it at present, my dear madam, said 
Zeluco. 

I must see my friend immediately, said she, moving towards 
the apartment in which Laura was, 

Good heavens! cried he, stepping between her and the 
door, you would not intrude upon her sorrow at such a mo- 
ment ? 

She never thought my visits intrusion, replied Signora 
Sporza; I must see her, sir.—Allow me to pass. Zeluco 
was apprehensive that Laura would immediately accuse him 
of the child’s death, or allow some expression to fall from her 
that would unfold the manner of it; he was very desirous 
therefore that no person should be admitted to her till he 
himself had tried to persuade her that the infant’s death was 
accidental ; or, if he failed in that, he hoped he should, by 
expressing great grief and contrition for the involuntary 
movement his hand had made, be able to prevail on Laura te 
promise never to tion what she had seen. Had he once 
obtained such a promise, he knew that he should be safe 
pe well acquainted with her inviolable attachment to her 
word. He strove therefore by every argument he could de- 
vise to prevail on Signora Sporza to postpone her visit; bu 
ull his arguments were lost on her. Signora Sporza’s impa- 
tience to see her friend augmented in proportion to the ear 
nestness he showed to prevent it; she became louder and 
more violent in her manner, and Zeluco was obliged to yield 
the point, informing her at the same time, that he was much 
afraid that Laura’s senses were disturbed by the shock of 
such an unexpected accident. 

Zeluco did not know when he made this assertion that it 
was true ; he even dreaded that it was not; but he threw it 
out, that less stress might be laid on any expression which, 
in the agony of grief, might fall from Laura. The disturb- 
ance of Laura’s senses, which he asserted at random, had 
in reality taken place. 

Some time after her being carried to bed, as was mentioned, 
she showed signs of life, but of no distinct recollection ; after 
remaining a few minutes in this state, she relapsed into a 
compleie stupor, from which, afier some interval, she re- 
covered as before, having only a confused impression that 
something dreadful had happened, but without being able to 
recover her scattered senses so far as to remember what it 
was, 

When Signora Sporza came to the door of Laura’s bed- 
chamber, she heard ler in a wild and plaintive tone, saying, 
Alas! where have I been? What has happened? 
Can any body tell? Do all your brains turn round,—do 
your hearts fail like mine? She then fell back into her for- 
mer stupor, 

While she lay in this state, the attendants informed Sig- 
nora Sporza that their mistress repeated nearly the same 
expressions as often as she recovered from those fits of 
fainting. 

Signora Sporza seated herself at Laura’s bedside, with 
her eyes fixed on her face and watching all her movements. 
As svon as she perceived her recovering, she took hold of 
her hand, and addressing her in the most soothing and affec- 
tionate tone of voice, How do you do, my lovely friend ? said 
she. 

Laura stared her wildly in the face for some time without 
speaking, and then cried, O! is it you? Are you come at 
last?—Yes, my dear, I am come, replied Signora Sporza. 
—But do you know, said Laura, what has happened ?—I am 
very sorry, replied re Sporza, for what has happened. 
—Pray, tell me, cried Laura, what it is? None of them 
will tell me ; but I am sure it is something very sad ; for see, 
they all look sad and mournful, and you are sorrowful too, 
ond ay poor heart is sad, although I know not wherefore— 
but my head turns so!—— 

Madame de Seidlits, by the indiscretion of a servant, had 
been told of the infant’s death, with the additional circum- 
stance that Laura herself was dying. 

Half frantic at the intelligence, she hurried from her own 
house to that of Zeluco ; and without listening to the accounts 
he endeavored to give her, or regarding the opposition that 
was made to her appearing suddenly before her aughter, she 
rushed into her bed-chamber, exclaiming, My child! my 
child! where is my child ? 

At this expression Laura started, sat up in the bed, and 
seemed in some degree to recover her sesalieetion; with one 
hand opposing her mother’s embrace, while with a solemn 
tone of voice and sternness of regard, most unlike her natu- 
ral swe , she pr d, My child is gone for ever !— 
the fiend grasped him; after which she screamed, and fell 
back again insensible on the pillow. When she recovered, 
she uttered many expressions seemingly incoherent, but which 
bore some relation to the act which had produced her disor- 
der. Had any person been witness to the child’s murder, he 
would easily have perceived that Laura’s most incoherent 
expression glanced at that deed ; but as nobody had, all ima- 
gined they were quite unmeaning, and proceeding from the 
disorder which the child’s unexpected death had produced. 

Madame de Seidlits, having recovered in some degree the 
first shock she felt on perceiving the melancholy state in 
which her daug was, dall her fortitude, that she 
might be enabled to assist Signora Sporza in soothing, sup- 
porting, and comforting Laura. 3 

A physician having arrived, was, according to the orders 
given by Zeluco, introduced to his apartment before he was 
permitted to see Laura. Zeluco, with ostentatious sorrow, 
told him of the child’s being suddenly carried off by a con- 
vulsive fit ; that there was reason to apprehend this sad event 
had disturbed the senses of his wife, as she had been talking 
extravagantly ever since, did not know her intimate acquaint- 
ance, and was terrified at the sight of her best friends, Hav- 
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ing thus prepared the physician, he allowed him to visit 
Laura. 

She was just recovered from a fit of stupor when he was 
introduced, On his addressing her, she raised her head from 
the pillow and looked very earnestly at him, but made no an- 
swer to his questions ; on his proposing to retire, she said 
with a timid voice, [ beg, my good sir, that you will not per- 
mit the wicked fiend to come near me. 

The physician being now confirmed in the belief of what 
Zeluco had told him, ordered her to be bluoded, to be kept 
very quiet, and not to be disturbed with questions, or in any 
way encouraged to speak, for it was too evident that her mind 
was disturbed: at the same time he gave Madame de Seid- 
lits and Signora Spoiza yreat reason to hope, that with care 
she would be in a short Ume restored to ber perfect health. 

Although Zeluco had reason to be pieased with the first 
pari of the poysician’s declaraiion, he was alarmed at the 
last. Wie Laura remamed in ber present state, little 
stress could be laid on what she said ; but should she ree 
cover, Whatever account she gave, he weil knew, would care 
ry complete conviction to the mimds of all who knew her, 
He could not indeed accuse hunself of a predetermined in- 
tention of murdering the child; but he had great reason for 
remorse and seif-cundemnation, when he reflected that the 
child’s death was occasioned by the propensity he betrayed 
in his infancy, and had indulged ever since, of giving way 
to every impulse of passion. In this hour of reflection, 
among the many stinging recollections which intruded them- 
selves on lis memory, be could not exclude the remoustrance 
of his tutor, when he himself, yet a chiid, had in a fit of 
groundiess passion squeezed his sparrow to death; that re- 
monstrance now appeared to his alarmed conscience in the 
light of a prophecy: Had I paid more regard, said he to him- 
self, to what that worthy man then, and on other occasiuns, 
told me, 1 should not now have reason to dread the conse- 
queuces of this cursed accident. 

Yet, whatever remorse Zeluco felt for various and aceu- 
mulated instances of wickedness, of which lus conscience ac- 
cused him, what chiefly kept his mind on the rack at present 
was, a fear that those allusive expressions which constantly 
dropped from Laura, might lead to a suspicion of the fact 
which he wished so much to conceal; for, however mysteri- 
ous or incoherent they might appear to others, they were so 
clear and connected to him that he received a fresh alarm as 
often as any of them were repeated ; and whatever he hoped, 
he was by no means certain that, when Laura recovered, 
she would not relate the fact as itreally happened, and ac- 
cuse him publicly ; for these reasons he fervently wished 
that she might die of her present illness, or remain distracted, 

The continual anxiety he had for ns own safety suspend- 
ed tho ripening of a ceriain plan, which before occupied his 
thoughts for the destruction of Seidlits, who was now daily 
expected, His whole attention was directed towards Laura ; 
for, although he never ventured to appear in her sight, yet 
he took care to have every word reported to him that fell 
from her lips; and he was kept in continual alarm at the im- 
port of her expressions, 


CHAPTER XC, 


‘* Him shall the fury passions tear, 
The vultures of the mind, 
Disdainful anger, pallid fear, 
And shame that skulks behind ; 
~ * * . 
Or jealousy, with rankling tooth, 
That inly gnaws the heart; 
And envy wan, and faded care, 
Grim-visaged comfortess despair, 
And surrow’s piercing dart.” Gray. 


Asour this time Carlostein and Seidlits returned from 
their excursion : they went directly to the house of Madame 
de Seidlits, and had the first account of the child’s death and 
Laura’s indisposinon from her maid; Madame de Seidlits 
herself being ihen in bed indisposed with the watching and 
fatigue which she had undergone, ‘The two friends were 
equally shocked at this affecting narrative; they spoke of 
calling at Signora Sporza’s, but were informed that she slept 
constantly at the house of Zeluco, and was hardly ever a 
moment from Laura’s bedside. Captain Seidlits then pro- 
posed to go directly there, whither Carlostein thought he 
could not with propriety accompany him ; but, overwhelmed 
with the deepest sorrow, went to his lodying, there to wait 
for the return of his friend. 

Zeluco received Seidlits with all the appearance of afflic- 
tion, Alas! my friend, cried he, we have lost your dear 
little nephew ; he was cut off by convulsions in the arms of 
his mother. I am told by physicians, that such accidents 
are not uncommon among infants. I leave you to judge of 
his poor mother’s situation ; she has been ina most disordered 
state of mind ever since; and she seems to be always worse 
after seeing any of her old acquaintance. 

To all this Seiditts made little or no answer : buta woman 
who had the particular care of Laura coming out of her bed- 
chamber, and reporting that she was more composed than 
usual, he desired to be admitted to see her, 

I fear it will increase her uneasiness, said Zeluco. 

Tam convinced it will give her pleasure, said Seidiits ; for 
she had always pleasure in seeing me, 

Really! said Zeluco, looking fiercely at Seidlits; for a 
movement of jealousy threw him off his guard, 

I have every reason to think so, resumed Seidlits naturally, 
and without observing how Zeluco was affected. 

The doctor must determine, said Laura’s nurse, pointing 
to the physician who entered the room. 

The case being stated to him, Let her brother’s name be 





mentioned to her, said he, before he appears, and we will 
observe how she is aifected. 

Zeluco did not object to the experiment: he thought some- 
thing might fall from Laura, on mentioning or seeing Seidlits, 
which would betray the intimacy that, as he suspected, had 
been between them, 

The physician conducted Seidlits to Laura’s bed-chamber. 
Zeluco stood at the door, which he kept ajar fur the purpose 
of listening. 

Laura sat up in the bed propped with pillows; Signora 
Sporzanear her. The physician whispered to Signora Sporza, 
that Captain Seidlits was arrived, and in the house; and he 
then said aloud to her, Your friend Captain Seidlits is safely 
arrived at Naples. . 

I am most happy to hear it, said she, looking at Laura, who 
took no notice, 

Did you not hear my dear, said Signora Sporza, addressing 
Laura—Did you not hear what the doctor said ? 

No, replied Laura, 

He said your brother Captain Seidlits is returned. 

Yes—said Laura, without any emotion. 

O merciful Virgin! cried Signora Sporza, bursting into 

tears, her sweet senses are gone ;—she knows not what I 
say. 
‘What Laura heard, it appeared, made much less impres- 
sion on her mind than what she saw; for she no sooner be- 
held Signora Sporza in tears, than she took hold of her hand, 
and with a look and tone of contrition, said, Woe is me! I 
fear I have offended you; truly, I meant it not, 

I know you did not, my angel, said Signora Sporza ; but 
surely you remember Captain Seidlits ? 

Seidlits! said Laura. 

‘ Yes, my sweet friend, your brother, rejoined Signora 
porza. 

My brothex! repeated Laura, with a vacant stare—Where 
is my brother ? 

Here is your brother, said Captain Seidlits, who, concealed 
by a skreen, had with impatience heard the conversation, and 
being no longer able to restrain his emotion, broke forth in 
this imprudent manner, 

Laura screamed and hid her face under the bed-clothes at 
his sudden appearance ; My beloved sister, said Seidlits, do 
you not know me? = Signora Sporza and the physician con- 
Unuing to assure her that it was her brother, she raised her 
head and looked with caution and an appearance of terror at 
Seidlits; she threw her eyes also round the room as if she 
suspected that some other person was in it. 

There is nobody present but your friends, my love, said 
Signora Sporza. 

I was afraid the wicked fiend had returned, said Laura. 

There is no wicked fiend here, my love, said Signora 
Sporza. This is your brother; you know him, do you not? 

Surely you do, my dear, said Seidlits with a broken voice. 

Laura then looked more attentively at him; then throwing 
her eves on Signora Sporza, she pointed, with a smile, to 
Seidhits. 

Ra my angel, said Signora Sporza, that is your bro- 
ther. 

Laura made no answer, but continued to look with com- 
placency on Seidlits, 

The name of brother affected her not; but seeing him 
seemed to give her an agreeable impression without her be- 
ing able to recollect his connexion with herself; yet when 
addressing her in the most affectionate terms he held forth 
his hand to her, she gave him hers, and displayed not only 
evident marks of satisfaction while he remained, but also of 
uneasiness when he proposed to withdraw.* 

Signora Sporza attended the captain out of the room, and 
Zeluco conducted both into an adjoining apartment. 

How strange! said Zeluco, that she was no way affected 
when told that you were come ? 

Seidlits made no answer, but wiped his eyes. 

Yet, she seemed pleased at seeing you, continued Zeluco. 

Seidlits was absorded in thought, and could not speak for 
some time: he at length said, addressing himself to Signora 
Sporza, She seemed in terror at first ;—she certainly took 
me for some other person. What did she mean by the wick- 
ed fiend ? 

Zeluco anticipated the answer, saying, There is no know- 
ing what she means,—her expressions are so extravagant,— 
she probably has no meaning ; the severe shock she received 
by the sudden death of the dear child has entirely deranged 
her —- and judgment; only conceive a woman of her 
great sensibility to see her child expire in her arms without 
any visible cause! for, although the physician declares he 
has known many instances of infants carried off in the same 
sudden manner, yet her delicate constitution could not stand 
it;—but, thank Heaven ! she is better than she was; and the 
— still hopes she will recover entirely. 

uring this recital Signora Sporza preserved a gloomy si- 
lence, but at one time shook her head ina manner which 
struck terror in‘o the heart of Zeluco, and raised suspicions 
in the mind of Seidlits. 





* The author has been informed that this distinction between 
the effect of audible and visible objects, had been criticised as un- 
natural. He ie convinced, however, that he has observed it in 
the state of mind in which Laura is here represented, and in trac- 
ing it, he endeavored w copy faithfully from nature. Not to re- 
cur to the trite, though true, remark of. 


* Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam qua sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus ;”” 
I conceive that the eye may continue to do its office of conveying 
intelligence to the mind long after the latter has ceased to derive 
any information from words. The communication in the first 
case is natural and immediate. The second requires the inter- 
vertion of a medium. 





When he went to his lodgings he found Mr. N— with Car. 
lostein. It was not without difficulty and many interruptions 
that he gave them an account of Laura’s situation. ‘They 
were all so much affected that little conversation passed be. 
tween them, and Seidlits retired without communicating even 
to Carlostein the doubts which he had on his mind. 

When he called next morning to know how his sister was, 
he found an opportunity of speaking with Signora Sporza by 
herself. My dear Madam, said he, I beg you willlet me know 
your real sentiments of this melancholy affair. I fear that 
you conceal something. 

I know nothing, replied she, which I will not communicate 
to you.—I do not know what to think.—I left your sister and 
the child well; in a few hours I returned, and the child was 
dead, and your lovely sister thus ; I then got the same ace 
count whieh you have heard.—We must take patience, 
The physician is an honest man, and your sister grows a lit- 
tle better. I never quit her;—we must have patience, 
Zeluco entering the room prevented any further conversa. 
tion. 

Laura seemed gradually and uniformly to grow better from 
the time that Seidlits arrived ; but she recovered her bodily 
strength and looks in a greater proportion than she did her 
memory and judgment. 

Carlostein meanwhile remained in the most agonizing state 
of suspense ; his spirits rose or fell ding to the 
he received of her state of health from the physician, from 
Signora Sporza, and from his friend Seidlits: he was con- 
tinually going from the one to the other; and when they 
were all engaged at the same time with Laura, he walked in 
sight of the house watching till one of them came out, that he 
might receive fresh intelligence on the only subject on which 
he could think or converse. 


CHAPTER XCI. 

* O, it is monstrous ! 
Methought the billows spoke, and told me of it; 
The winds did sing it to me.” Shakspeare. 

Tue death of the child, the disorder of Laura, with the 
fears which oppressed the mind of Zeluco, lest the immedi- 
ate cause of both should be suspected from the mysterious 
expressions of Laura, had so much engrossed his time, that it 
was not in his power to bestow much of his company on Ne~ 
rina ; he well knew that all the display of sorrow he made 
would be considered as mere grimace, and would even 
strengthen the suspicions which his personal safety rendered 
it so necessary for him to extinguish, if he were known to 
visit her at the very time he was affecting so much grief on 
account of his child’s death and his wife’s disorder. He 
therefore visited Nerina very seldom, and with the utmost 
secresy. 

This conduct, though prudent and expedient in Zeluco’s 
situation, was highly offensive to Nerina, and all the apolo- 
gies and explanations he was able to make, could not persuade 
her to view it in any other light. 

It is true, she was not acquainted with the chief reason he 
had fur observing this line of conduct; for although he had 
informed Nerina of the child’s sudden death, and the effect it 
had produced on Laura, he was of too reserved and cautious 
a temper to intrust her with the original cause of both, which 
constantly preyed upon his mind, and filled him with increase 
ing inquietude, 

In one of his secret visits to her, she imputed the dejection 
of spirits which arose from those painful reflections, to grief 
for the death of his child ; and considering this as an insult to 
her, she could not refrain from displaying her ill-humor. 

I cannot help thinking you one of the most fortunate men 
living, said she to him. 

In what ? said he, a little surprised at the observation. 

Why, in getting so cleverly rid of a bastard, replied she, 
who would have cut off great part of your fortune from your 
own children if ever you Save any. 

To this Zeluco making no rely, she proceeded: But al- 
though you have been so providentially freed from one, it 
would be wise in you to be a little more watchful in future ; 
you may not get so quickly rid of the next. 

At this observation he fell into a fit oe. 

I am not surprised at = ill-humor, continued she; it is, 
to be sure, a little provoking to have a wife who pretends to 
have lost her senses, and a brother-in-law so disagreeable to 
you, and so very agreeable to her, constantly at her bed- 
side. 

Pretends ! cried Zeluco : Can you conceive it is pretence ? 

Nay, replied Nerina, you ought to be the best judge of 
your wife’s sensibility ; but one cannot help thinking it a little 
extraordinary that she should be so much affected with a loss 
which she can so readily supply. 

Zeluco poured fresh execrations on Laura and her brother, 
wishing he knew how to get quit of both. 

Contrive only to free yourself trom her, said Nerina, and 
you will be no longer troubled with him. 

I shall never be freed from her, said he, peevishly; she 
grows better instead of worse. — 

Do not despair, said Nerina, she may depart when it is 
least expected. f 

No.—She grows better, I tell you, said Zeluco ; there is 
no chance of her departure now, 

There is one chance, however, said Nerina. 

What is that ? said Zeluco eagerly. ; 

She may be snapped off in such a fitas the child was, said 
Nerina. 

At this random expression, the alarmed heart of Zeluce 
shrunk; he became pale as ashes, and staring wildly, in 3 
voice half suppressed he uttered, What do you mean ? 

Mean! cad she, surprised at his emotion: What do yot 
mean 7—What in the name of wonder disturbs you ?—Graci 
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cious heaven, how pale you are !—I do not know what I said. 
What can be the matter with you ? 

I grew sick all of a sudden, said he, recovering his presence 
ofmind ; but it is passing away already. 

I hope it was nothing which | said that affected you so? 

No; not in the least, replied Zeluco, forcing a smile ; I did 
not observe what you said: I was thinking of something 
else ;—but I have been subject of late to sickish qualms 
which invade me suddenly, and make me look very pale. 

You never mentioned this to me before ? said Nerina. 

No, assuredly, said Zeluco; I hate to mention it to any 
body, or even to think of it.—Let us talk of something else. 

The usual consequence of vice was strongly felt by this un- 
happy man; though naturally bold and daring, the conscious 
guiit which hung upon his mind unmanned him t such a de- 
gree that he was appalled at every accideniai expression ; 
and the constant uneasiness which this occasioned suggested 
fresh crimes to free him from the etfects of the former, 

In spite of all his endeavors against them, he often fell in- 
to fits of musing while he remained with Nerina; when she 
accused him of this, and inquired into the cause of his dejec- 
tion, he imputed it to a return of sickness ; and on her stating 
this as a mere pretext to conceal the true cause, Why then, 
said he, by way of pleasing her, and to prevent her further 
inquiries, if you will have the truth, 1 am embarrassed with a 
wife, which puts it out of my power to devote my whole time 
and attention to her on whom my heart is fixed. 

In her present situation, said Nerina, if your wife really is 
in the state you seem to think, it were better fur the woman 
herself that she were dead. 

That may be, said Zeluco; but she will not die a minute 
the sooner for that, 

What is the physician’s opinion? resumed Nerina. 

It is impossible to know, replied Zeluco; those fellows 
never give their real opinion. 

Ihave no notion of employing a physician who will not 
give what opinion, and also what medicines are most expe- 
dient, said Nerina. 

To this strange speech Zeluco made no answer. 

What medicines does he give her? resumed she. 

Upon my soul [ never asked, said Zeluco. 

Because, resumed Nerina, | believe they give laudanum 
in such cases ; [ happened to know this by a singular acci- 
dent enough: an acquaintance of mine was affected in the 
same way ; she was ordered by a physician a certain nuin- 
ver of drops every night ; her maid by mistake gave a whole 
phial fuil, and she died next morning in the pleasantest way 
unaginabie ; her relations made a rout about it at first, but 
on calm reflection they were satisfied that, in the patient’s 
situation, it was tae luckiest accident that could have befuall- 
en her, 

Zeluco, without seeming to understand the import of this 
story, replied coldly, I shall leave the physician to treat his 
patient as he pleases, 

The constaut terror under which Zeluco was, lest Laura, 
whether intentionally or not, should say any thing which 
tnight create suspicion against himself, was sufficient, inde- 
oendent of his absurd jealousy, to have converted his indif- 
ference for her into a rancorous hatred. He now wished for 
hothing more eagerly than her death, and the hint thrown 
out by Nerina was not lost on him; but, as yet undetermin- 
ed whether he should adopt it or not, he resolved at all events 
to act without a confidant. 

CHAPTER XCII, 

Animum piccura pascit inani, 
Multa gemens 
Duna stupet, obtutuque heret defixus ia uno.” Virg. 

In the mean time Laura seemed somewhat better; she 
had been free from lethargic stupor and faintings for a con- 
siderable interval, but stilt continued languid and dejected, 
and was in general silent; sometimes she shed tears, and 
without any obvious Cause ; at other tines she seemed tole- 
rably cheerful, particularly when her brother entered the 
room ; her bodily health upon the whole was greatly better, 
but her memory and understanding continued impaired : she 
never inquired for any body, nor seemed to recollect that 
they existed ull they appeared before her, on which it was 
evident whom she preferred: when she spoke, it was always 
in short and unconnected sentences, 

Madame de Seidlits’s indisposition confined her almost 
consiantly to her chamber, so that Signora Sporza, Captain 
Seidlits, and hee maids, were the only persons besides the 
physician whom Laura saw, 

ne morning, alter Zeiuco had rode ont, Signora Sporza 
and Seidiits, by the pliysician’s permission, conducted Laura 
from her own apartment to a higher chamber, from whence 
there was a very conuvanding prospect, She sat for some 
time at the window, looking with complacency at the beauti- 
ful and varied seenery before her eves, while Seidlits points 
ed out the particular objects. Both he and Signora Sporza 
wore delighted with the composure of mind which Laura re- 
tained on this occasion, 

Shs then rose and walked about the room, till a picture 
which hung on the wail engaged her alten ioa: the subject 
was the Massacre of the Innocents. The instant she per- 
ceived it, she started and betrayed great emotion, but her 
eyes were soon rive ed on ove particular group; it consisted 
ota mother struggling with a fierce soldier, who with one 
hand aimed a poniard at her infant, while with the other he 
grasped the child by the throat. 

When Signora Sporza perceived what peculiarly engross- 
ed Laura’s attention, she endeavored to remove her from the 
picture: it was not in her power. Laura was fascinated to 
the spot ; she held her friend with a rigid grasp, while, with 
her face projected, her eyes devoured the group. What is 
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the meaning of this ? what alarms you, my sister? cried Seid- 
lits.—Laura turned to him with a distracted glance, and then 
pointing with her finger to the assassin who grasped the child, 
she cried with a voice of wildness and terror,—Look!— 
look !—and being immediately seized with convulsions, she 
was in that state carried to bed. 

The physician prescribed some calming medicines, not- 
withstanding which the convulsions and spasms continued at 
intervals for near two hours, when they abated, and she fell 
into a slumber, 

When Captain Seidlits understood that Laura was in this 
state, he had the curiosity to return to the room in which she 
was taken ill; and Signora Sporza, excited by the same cu- 
rivsity, left her friend for a tew minutes and followed him. 
She found Seidlits examining the picture: it happened by a 
singular coincidence, that the face of the assassinating sol- 
dier had some resemblance to that of Zeluce. Signora Spor- 
za had not looked long at the picture till she observed it; 
Almighty Providence ! exclaimed she, How is this ? and then 
she looked at Captain Seidlits, 

It is certainly so, said he; I am quite of your opinion, 

What, you perceive a likeness ? resumed she. 

A most diabolic likeness, answered Seidlits. 

But the subject was what first attracted her notice, con- 
tinued Signora Sporza. 

_ Which confirms my suspicions, said he, that this accursed 
villain—— As Seidlits raised his voice, Signora Sporza, 
clapping her hand on his mouth, begged him to be more tem- 
porate. Afler some conversation, they agreed to the pro- 
priety of concealing their sentiments, till they could get more 
light into a matter so mysterious, and which gave birth to 
ideas so horrid: Captain Seidlits gave her his promise to 
take no steps without acquainting her, and she assured him 
of all the assistance she could give in his endeavors to get at 
the truth. 

But their mutual efforts to this purpose were suspended by 
the increasing danger of Laura; the slumber in which they 
left her did not continue long, she was restless, uneasy, and 
feverish in the night; the feverish symptoms augmented next 
day, she was delirious the whole of the following night, and 
was for three days in such imminent danger that all her at- 
tendants dreaded, and her husband hoped, that she would ex- 
pire: but all at once, when she seemed at the height of dan- 
ger, she fell into a profound, calm and long-continued sleep, 
at the end of which she awoke entirely free from fever, and 
with her memory and senses restored. 

The joy of Signora Sporza and Captain Seidlits on this 
happy event was somewhat mitigated by the fear that, Lau- 
ra’s memory being now returned, a recollection of the child's 
death, and the circumstances attending it, might produce a 
relapse; but whether it was the natural consequence of that 
languor to which the fiver reduced Laura, or whatever else 
was the cause, certain it is that she bore the recollection of 
Une scene which first occasioned her illness with diminished 
sensibility ; her sorrow was accompanied with none of those 
violent effects, but seemed to be all at once mellowed into a 
calm uniform melancholy ; and the physician gave the most 
flattering hopes of the full restoration of her strength and 
spirits, desiring at the same time that nothing could be said 
during her convalescence which alluded to her child. 

Laura herself perceived that every allusion of that nature 
was carefully avoided ; but one day when Signora Sporza 
was with her alone, she asked how her poor mother had borne 
the shock of the child’s death ; and put several other ques- 
tions to Signora Sporza respecting the interment of the in- 
fant. During the recital, which was given in consequence 
of those inquiries, she wept abundantly, but soon wiping 
away her tears, she said, Why should I be grieved for my 
child? he has escaped many evils to which he must have been 
exposed had he lived; some of them of more importance 
than that of dying; but his future happiness is now secure, 

Signora Sporza finding, to her great surprise and satisfac- 
tion, that she could speak with such serenity on this subject, 
tuok occasion some time after to ask Laura, what she thought 
gave ion to the lsions of which the infant died? 
From this question Laura perceived at once what account 
Zeluco had given of that transaction, and from Signora 
Sporza’s manner, as well as from her subsequent inquiries, 
Laura also perceived that her friend had suspicions that his 
account was not exactly true. To these inquiries she an- 
swered that it was impossible for her to tell what was the 
cause of such fits, but she had often heard that infants were 
liable to them from various causes; and by her manner she 
plainly showed that she was not inclined to speak more fully 
on the subject. Laura knew that she was the only witness 
of the child’s death, and although she had come to a resolu- 
tion to take measures for being for ever separated from her 
husband, she was equally determined not to appear herself, 
or put it in the power of any other person to appear, as his 
accuser, 

During all the time that Laura was disordered, Zeluco had 
kept out of her sight, on the pretence that he could not bear 
to see one so dear to him in that melancholy state; the real 
reason was, his dreading that she would discover symptoms 
ot horror, and thereby give rise to susj:cions which he was 
most solicitous to prevent. 

As she was now, to his great sorrow, much better in her 
bodily health, and not at all disordered in other respects, he 
thought it would seem very singular for him to delay seeing 
her any longer ; but being willing to sound her own inclina- 
tion in the first place, he told the physician he was impatient 
to see his beloved wife, but would not till he should know 
from him if he could with safety. The physician mentioned 
this to Laura, who immediately declar that she could not 
as yet bear the company or conversation of any body, except 
that of her mother, — was now somewhat better, or of 
Signora Sporza ; that even theirs, when unusually prolonged, 








occasioned headach and feverishness ; she begged, therefore, 
that no other, not even her brother, or husband, would think 
of visiting her till she was stronger. Laura had added her 
brother, whom she had not seen since the picture scene, to 
render the exclusion of her husband the less extraordinary. 

Ever since her mind had recovered its powers, Laura iad 
been reflecting how she ought to proceed in order to obtain 
a separation from her husband with the least possible eclat 
or other disagreeable circumstance ; having resolved to con- 
ceal her principal reason, she did not choose to consult with 
her mother, brother, or Signora Sporza, till she had tried 
what effect an application to Zeluco himself would have.— 
What the physician told her rendered her impatient to make 
this trial, Having written the following letter, therefore, she 
sent it to her husband, when she knew he was alone in bis 
own apartment, 


“ To Signor Zeluco. 


“ You cannot be surprised or sorry to be informed that it 
is my unalterable resolution never to see you more, 

“Tam the only witness of the horrid deed. 

“T have mentioned it to no mortal, nor ever shall, unless 
forced by your refusal to comply with my proposal, or by 
madness, into which a sight of you might again drive me. 

“The plan of separation shall be proposed by me to my 
friends, and on a pretext which cannot affect you ; all [ re- 
quire is your concurrence, that it may take place without 
noise or difficulty. 

“[ demand no settlement ;—but shall delay mentioning 
this affair to my relations till my mother’s health is a lithe 
better established, which there is every appearance will be 
very soon. 

* Do not think of turning me from my purpose; the ate 
tempt alone will involve you in trouble. 

“I desire no answer but a simple assent, and shall ever 
pray that the mercy of Heaven may be extended to you. 

“Laura Serpwirts.” 

Zeluco was preparing to go abroad when he received this 
letter ; he changed his purpose, and remained in his apart- 
ment the whole day. 

He was at first so much exasperated, that he had thovghts 
of bursting into Laura’s apartment, demanding an explana- 
tion of what she had written, with a view of inumidating her 
into silence, by threats of confining her for life as a distract- 
ed woman, if she dared to accuse him, But a very little re- 
flection convinced him of the danger such a measure would 
be attended with; besides, he saw that no coloring of his 
would efface the impression which her story, if she was fore- 
ed to unfold it, must make on a public by no means disposed 
to think with partiality of him, Zeluco, therefore, determin- 
ed on this occasion to bridle the impetuosity of his rage, and 
make both his pride and humor obey the dictates of pru- 
dence; he relinquished every openly violent measure, and 
sent the following answer to Laura: 


“ AtrnouGH I understand not what some parts of your 
letter allude to, I agree to your proposal of separation. When 
‘ou mention this matter to your relations, you will let them 
stg that although this proceeds entirely from a piece of 
humor of your own, unsought by me, yet { am willing to give 
you a reasonable annuity for life.” 


Laura was greatly pleased with this answer: she was re- 
solved to accept of no settlement from Zeluco, but thought it 
best to say nothing on that head, till she should remove from 
his house. She herself would have preferred returning to 
Germany, had she not feared it would he disagreeable to her 
mother, and had she not mistrusted her own heart, which she 
was conscious suggested that measure from partiality to Car- 
lostein. The plan, therefore, which she resolved to adopt 
immediately ‘aher the separation was, to take refuge, for 
some time at least, in aconvent at Naples, or perhaps at 
Rome or Florence, where ‘she could’ board at a very mode- 
rate expense ; and having determimed to acquaint no mortal 
with the chief reason of this separation, she expected to meet 
with difficulty in convineing her mother of its iety ; and 
therefore she watched the advance of her health, that she 
might mention it at a time when she would suffer little from 
the uneasiness it would give her. 


CHAPTER XCIII. 
« Me, me (adsum qui feci), in me convertite ferrum.” Virg. 


Caprarn Serpuirs informed his friend Carlostein of the 
effect which the sight of the picture had on Laura ; also of 
his own and Signora S ’s suspicions relating to tho 
child’s death and the mother’s illness, which suspicions ac- 
quired new strength from the second illness of Laura, and 
the singular manner in which it had originated. While 
Laura continued in — the minds of her relations were 
so much agitated that they could think of nothing else ; but 
when the danger was over, and it appeared that the crisis of 
the fever had not only thrown off the bodily disease but also 
the mental disorder, Seidlits resumed his conferences with 
Carlostein respecting the mysterious circumstances which 
accompanied the child’s death, and had occurred since ; and 
Carlostein expressing a great desire to see the picture, Seid- 
lits conducted him one day to the room in which it hung. 

There is the villain! said Seidlits, pointing to the figure of 
the soldier with the poniard, Observe with what fury he 
aims at the child.—Carlostein continued to examine the group 
with silent attention. 

It is true, one oe <a ay that there was no wound en 
the body of my sister’s infant. 

But denen oid Carlostein, with what force the murderer 
grasps that child by the throat. : . : 

Do you not see the resemblance which strikes Signora 
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Sporza? continued Seidlits, not having perceived the import 
ot Carlostein’s remark, 

Yes; I perceive something of that nature; not a great 
deal, however, answered Carlostein, who already repented 
of the insinuation which had escaped him, for he wished not 
to strengthen his friend’s suspicions without stronger evi- 
dence. 

The resemblance seems to me very evident, said Seid- 
lits. 

Perhaps there is some resemblance, added Carlostein; 
such things occur often enough, igh. 

Do you not think it would strike the villain himself, were 
he to see it? said Seidlits. 

I should think not, replied Carlostein, who dreaded the 
consequence of his friend’s retaining that idea. ORS 

Pray lend me your pencil, said Seidlits; it shall strike him, 
by Heaven! if he ever looks at it, 

“He immediately wrote over the figure of the soldier the 
name of Zeluco.—There, said he, now it will be impossible 
fur him to mistake his representative. é ; 

Carlostein endeavored to prevail upon his friend to oblite- 
rate what he had written; but finding him obstinate, he de- 
termined to get Signora Sporza to do it befure there was any 
probability of Zeluco’s entering that room. 

As Carlostein and Seidlits walked out of the court, they 
met Zeluco. Carlostein having received the pencil, still 
held it inhis hand; but seeing his friend’s eyes kindle at the 
approach of Zeluco, he whispered, Pray, say nothing to him 
at present.—I must give him a slight hint, replied Seidlits ; 
and then said aloud to Zeluco, We were examining the pic- 
ture, signor, which affected my sister so violently, ‘ 

What picture? said Zeluco. I know nothing of a pic- 
ture. 

Signora Sporza had concealed that incident carefully from 
him ; having only informed him that Laura had relapsed sud- 
denly, without mentioning the cause. ; 

By much the most interesting piece in your collection, 
rejlied Seidlits; it had almost proved fatal to your wife : pray 
examine it carefully, and when we next meet, 1 shail be glad 
to know how yourelish it. Having said this, Seidlits walk- 
ed on, and Carlostein whispered Zeluco, There is a name 
written with this pencil over the principal figure ; if you wish 
for any further eclaircissement, apply to me. I shall be at 
home in less than an hour, and ready to give you whatever 
satisfaction you desire. 

Carlostein was fully persuaded that the consequence of 
Zeluco’s looking at the picture, with the style in which Seid- 
lits had directed him to it, must be a personal quarrel between 
them; he knew that Laura dreaded nothing more than such 
an event, and well remembered with what earnestness she 
had entreated him, if he should ever see any appearance of 
that kind, to do every thing in his power to prevent it. She 
had once said, talking on that subject to Signora Sporza, that 
she would consider this as the greatest obligation that any 
person could confer upon her. He had accordingly endea- 
vored as much as he could to prevail on Seidlits to obliterate 
the name; he had resolved to write to Signora Sporza to do 
what Seidlits refused; and he had tried to prevent Seidlits 
from addressing Zeluco in the manner he did. Having fail- 
ed in all, he saw no means of obviating a personal contest be- 
tween the husband and brother of Laura, but by drawing the 
resentment of Zeluco from Seidlits to himself ; this having 
struck him instantly, he whispered Zeluce as has been men- 
tioned. 

Carlostein had also another reason for being solicitous to 
prevent Seidlits from meeting Zeluco in the field; he knew 
the latter to be far more skilful and expert in the use of the 
small sword than his friend. 

He had often seen them fence together, and Zeluco had an 
evident superiority even when he did not exert his whole 
powers. Although Seidiits had beea as fully convinced of 
this as his friend, which he was sot, it would, on the present 
occasion, have had no weight with him, Pistols were out 
of the question, no such weapon being used in affairs of this 
nature in Italy, Carlostein imagined himself rather a more 
skilful fencer than Seidlits, though conscious of being by 
much inferior to Zeluco, who was accounted one of the best 
in the kingdom of Naples. 

When the two friends had walked a little way after quit- 
ting Zeluco, Seidlits, turning round to Carlostein, who fol- 
lowed him, said, I shall certainly hear from him this after- 
noon or to-morrow, 

I dare swear, answered Carlostein, he will take till to-mor- 
row to consider in what manner he is to ask an explanation 
of the words which you addressed to him. 

I shall give him a very brief and clear explanation when- 
ever he does, said Seidlits. 

Suppose, resumed Carlostein, he should be able to explain 
to your satisfaction the circumstances which seem so dismal- 
ly mysterious to us. ve : 

I shail make an apology without hesitation, said Seidlits. 
But you will attend me in case we do go out? 

Ofcourse, replied Carlostein. If [ remember, you are 
engaged to dinner at our minister’s. You go, [ suppose ? 

T cansot do otherwise, said Seidlits ; but I will leave word 
with Targe to bring me any message. 

I am convinced you will have none before to-morrow, re- 
joined Carlostein ; and if no acccinmodation takes place, 
you will megs | arrange matters for the following morning : 
—at all events, [ shall have a post-chaise prepared to carry 
you directly to the ecclesiastical state. 

Pray do, said Seidlits, for I am confident I shall do his 
business for all his vaunted skill:—there is some difference 
between a fuil and a sword. Adieu, I must dress for dinner. 
You dine with Mr. N—, do you not? 

I do, replied Carlostein ; but we shall meet in the even- 
ing. They separated. 





Zeluco had observed something fierce and menacing in the 
countenances both of Carlostein and Seidlits; he was much 
more surprised at this in the former than in the latter, be- 
cause Carlostein and he had always been, apparently at 
least, on the most friendly footing. He could not compre- 
hend the import of what was said by either. On going up 
stairs, he demanded of one of Laura’s maids, in what room 
her mistress was when she was last taken ill. On entering 
the room, he threw his eyes in a cursory manner over the 
pictures, but the moment he perceived the Massacre of the 
{nnocents, his heart shrunk within him, and he was convinc- 
ed that this must be the piece in question ; with a trémbling 
step he approached nearer to the picture, and having distin- 
ge the soldier grasping the neck of the child, he started 

ack, as if the poniard had been aimed at his own breast :— 
after a pause, he advanced again, forcing his averted eyes 
once more on the picture, and with horror and dismay ob- 
served his own name inscribed over the head of the soldier. 

Perplexed, confounded, and terrified, he shrunk down upon 
a chair; and as soon as he was able to walk, he stole down 
stairs, and shut himself up in his own apartment. 

He had promised to pass that evening with Nerina, but 
finding himself in a state of such perturbation, quite undeter- 
mined what measures to adopt, not daring to inform her or 
any other person of the cause of his perplexity; he sent a 
verbal message by the servant usually employed by them, 
importing, That he was taken suddenly ill, and therefore 
could not possibly wait on her at the appointed time ; but if 
he found himself better, he should have that pleasure the fol- 
lowing evening. 

Having dismissed the footman with this message, he con- 
tinued in painful reflection on these extraordinary incidents ; 
he could no longer doubt of both Seidlits and Carlostein’s 
having strong suspicions of his being the cause of his child’s 
death and Laura’s illness: he was impressed also with the 
notion that those suspicions were conveyed to them by 
Laura, either designedly, when she recovered her memory, 
or undesignedly, during the ravings of her disorder: in either 
case she was the object of his undistinguished vengeance. 

His former plan of treating her as a mad woman, he saw 
would not be of any use now, when, to his infinite morti- 
fication, she was perfectly recovered. He felt the necessi- 
ty under which he was to demand an explanation of Seid- 
his and Carlostein, As the expressions which Carlostein 
had whispered were the most direct and pointed, he resolved 
to begin with him, Yet should the effect of this be a duel, 
he plainly saw, that by attracting the public attention, and 
exciting inquiries, it would produce a great many of those 
consequences he so anxiously wished to prevent. 

In this state of hesitation and direful perplexity, how often 
did this wretched man wish for a friend to whom he could 
with safety unbosom himself, and from whom he might re= 
ceive counsel and consolation ? but having in the whole course 
of his life been the friend of no man, he well knew that no 
man was his friend. He could hardly meet an eye even in 
his own family, which he did not suspect of looking on him 
with aversion, either from love for Laura, or direct hatred 
for him. 

After weighing all the difficulties and dangers, a great 
choice of which presented themselves to his mind, he could 
form no fixed plan of future conduct, but in the mean time 
thought himself absolutely bound, without further hesitation, 
to go and talk to Carlostein. 

In all cases where he was not disturbed by conscience, 
which makes cowards of us all, Zeluco had Jess personal 
fear than most people ; but as he was equally devoid of prin- 
ciple, his notions on the subject of duelling were somewhat 
singular. 

One of his maxims was, that a man who injured another 
might, consistently with good sense, and ought, from a regard 
to his own character, to fight the person he had injured the 
moment he was required; but he thought it in the highest 
degree silly and absurd in the injured person to take such a 
dangerous and precarious method of obtaining reparation; 
justice and common sense would dictate, he imagined, some 
more certain plan of vengeance, except indeed the injury 
was known to the public, or of a nature which admitted of 
no delay. In such cases, a regard to the world’s opinion 
superseded every other consideration. His present business 
with Carlostein he considered in this last class; he had no 
doubt of Carlostein’s having communicated to Seidlits and 
to others what he had whispered to himself: therefore, not- 
withstanding that he considered himself as the injured per- 
son, not the injurer, he thought it incumbent on him to de- 
mand an explanation in the usual mode ; being determined 
however not to bring matters to the last extremity, if he could 
find any plausible means of avoiding it; not that he feared 
the issue of the duel, being too confident in his own skill to 
harbor any doubt ; but merely because he wished, if possi- 
ble, to avoid every measure which might tend to make an 
eclat, or lead to inquiries into the cause of the quarrel, 








CHAPTER XCIV. 
‘“¢ What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted / 
Thrice is he armed that has his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 
Shakspeare. 
Zexvco found Carlostein, as he expected, alone. You 
will not be surprised at seeing me, sir, after your late behavi- 
our, said Zeluco. 
I am not surprised, replied Carlostein. 
You promised me an explanation, added Zeluco. 
Propose your difficulty, rejoined Carlostein, and you'll find 
me as good as my word, 
I was desired to examine a picture, said Zeluco fiercely, 





Which I presume you have done, added Carlostein with 
calmness. 

I have, answered Zeluco; and I find somebody has had the 
insolence to inscribe my name over one of the figures. 

You could not miss it, said Carlostein ; it was very distinct. 
ly written with this pencil; taking the pencil out of his 
pocket ;—but there was no insolence intended, 

What was intended then? said Zeluco, in somewhat of a 
milder tone; for he began to imagine that Carlostein meant 
to explain it in a friendly or jocular manner. 

It was intended, replied Carlostein, in a sedate and solemn 
accent, to signify the conformity of character and conduct be- 
tween you and a murderer. 

This answer, being rather pected, di ted Zelu- 
co alittle ; but recovering himself, he said, You can have but 
one meaning by such behavior, sir; I expect you will meet 
me to-morrow morning. 

Wherever you are pleased to appoint, said Carlostein. 

After some further conversation, they agreed to meet 
at a remote spot, which happened to be near the villa 
where Nerina dwelt, and at an early hour; each to be at- 
tended by a friend. 

I presume, said Zeluco, Captain Seidlits will accompany 

ou 





He is the very last man I should think of on this occasion ; 
neither Captain Seidlits nor any other person, except the 
gentleman who is to attend me, shall know of wiat has pass- 
ed between us; for this I ay my honor. As Carlustein 
pronounced the last sentence, he looked at Zeluco, as if he 
expected an assurance to the same purpose frum him. 

None but a coward would act otherwise, said Zeluco, 

It is well, said Carlostein. Now, signor, your weapon? 

The sword, unquestionably, replied Zeluco, 

Although you are the challenger, and am not ignorant 
~ your dexterity at that particular weapon, I agree, said Car- 
jostein, 

If you have any objection to the weapon of a gentleman, 
- should have thought of it before you insulted one, said 

eluco, 

I have told you, said Carlostein, that I agree. 

Immediately on their separating, Carlostein informed Mr, 
N of all that had passed ; and asked the favor of his ac- 
companying him to the place of rendezvous. 

r, N—— accepted the invitation, afier having expressed 
his admiration of the generous conduct of Carlostein ; for he 
plainly perceived, notwithstanding Carlostein’s having passed 
over that circumstance, that he had provoked the quarrel 
to prevent Seidlits from being engaged in it. Carlostein 
begged that he would let nothing escape him, in case of his 
meeting Seidlits, that could give him any suspicion of what 
was intended. Mr, N—— assured him he would be on his 
guard. But I am afraid, added he, that, by your eagerness 
to prevent Laura from the danger of losing a brother, you ex- 
pose her to a misfortune which she will feel with still severer 
anguish, 

arlostein made no other answer to this observation of Mr, 
N—’s than a gentle inclination of the head. 

The generous friendship of Mr. N for Carlostein was 
increased, and not diminshed, by the great regard which he 
had long observed Laura had forhim. What gave him most 

i in the busi of the following morning was, the 
fear of any fatal accident happening to Carlostein, which, al- 
though he should regret on his own account, he was of a 
character to regret doubly on account of the affliction it would 
occasion to Laura. 

When Carlostein met Svidlits in the evening, he told him 
that he had as yet heard nothing from Zeluco, 

Carlostein answered, that he was convinced there would 
be no mesvage till next day. Indeed, added he, I think you 
had best keep out of his way for this evening; let him digest 
what he has already got, before you give him any new provo- 
cation. 

Ifa sight of me disturbs his digestion, said Seidlits, he must 
keep out of my way, for I shall certainly take no pains to keep 
out of his; nor will I circumscribe my walks or visits on ac- 
count of any man alive. 

I only meant for this evening, rejoined Carlostein. 
Well, interrupted Seidlits, if he wishes not to meet me this 
evening, he had best not appear at the Corso; for I am en- 
ged with some company there about this time, and shall go 
Seetly 3 perhaps you will go with me ?—Carlostein excused 
himself, after begging of his friend to return soon to their lodg- 
ings. He was particularly solicitous to prevent Seidlits from 
meeting with Zeluco that evening, foreseeing that it might 
entirely defeat the plan he had already settled for the next 
morning. 

In the mean while, Zeluco, wishing to conceal the source 
of this dispute as long as possible, did not choose to apply to 
any person acquainted with Seidlits or Laura to accompany 
him next morning, lest they should make inquiries which he 
might not choose to answer ; he therefore waited on Bertram 
the Genevois, and as an old brother-officer, and a person of 
whose gallant spirit he had a high opinion, begged he would 
accompany him the following morning on an affair of honor 
with a foreign officer, who, he said, had insulted him. 

Bertram hesitated, and expressed a desire of knowing the 
particulars of the quarrel.—Is there no possibility, said he, of 
accommodating the affair ? 

Zeluco assured him he had been insulted in such a manner 
as no gentleman could bear without a very ample apology ; 
and then, to prevent his insisting on knowing the particulars, 
added, If my antagonist agrees to make such an apology as 
you shall think sufficient, I assure you that it shall eatisfy 
me. 

Bertram then consented, in the hope that it would be in 
his power to bring the affair to an amicable termination. On 
being informed of the place, he recollected it perfectly, hav- 
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ing frequently taken notice of it during the various excursions 
which he had made since his arrival at Naples; and he pro- 
mised to call on Zeluco precisely at the hour appointed. 

When Zeluco returned home he found the following letter 
from Nerina: 


“Mercrrut Heaven! what is the matter with you? 
What am I to think of a verbal message of such cruel im- 
port? Do you not know how my soul dotes on you? Do 
you not know how miserably I pass the lingering moments 
which cruel fate obliges me tospend out of your company ?— 
Or are you so ill that you cannot write ?—Ah! let me not 
palliate your conduct by a supposition which would render 
me more wretched than even your neglect. No; let me be 
blessed in the certainty of your recovery, and I will endeavor 
te support whatever other misfortune may befall me. Let 
me know by the bearer at what hour I may expect you to- 
morrow. But I earnestly entreat, that no consideration, 
which solely regards me, may induce you to venture out soon- 
er than it can be done with safety to your health; that I may 
not purchase a transient happiness at the price of a whole 
lif of despair. Alas! why am I not permitted to tend yon, 
to watch you through the sleepless night, and endeavor to 
cheer the gloom of sickness? ‘That were happiness indeed, 
when compared to the tortures of absence and uncertainty. 
Write, or rather let your valet write, a short line to the 











wretched “ Nera.” 
Zeluco was himself a great di bler, lingly profuse 
in compliments and professions of attachment, naturally sus- 


picious, and generally acute in discovering the concealed mo- 
tives and designs of others; yet the cajoleries of this woman 
lulled his usual diffidence, and his penetration was the dupe 
of his vanity. 

Had he seen such a letter as this from any woman to an- 
other man, he would have been instantly convinced that the 
artful effusion was dictated by affected, not real passion; and 
he would have considered it as weakness and vanity in any 
man to be imposed upon by it for a moment: yet such is the 
fascination of self-love, that he thought the same sentiments 
sincere and natural when he was himself their object, that 
he would have considered as extravagant and deceitful had 
they been addressed to another man, His answer was 
couched in the following words : 


“ My DEAREST NERINA, 


Make yourself easy—I am somewhat better already. 
Your affectionate letter has contributed to my recovery. 
‘When my servant left me, I could not write without pain: 
out had I thought of the uneasiness which the omission would 
= you, I should not have permitted him to return without a 
etter. I may possibly have it in my power to wait on you 
to-morrow at dinner, certainly not sooner; at any rate you 
will hear from me, and you need not expect me, nor send 
any message till then. 
“ T remain most affectionately, 
“ Yours, &c. &c.” 


CHAPTER XCV. 
*« ___ quo modo adolescentulus 
Meretricum ingenia et mores posset noscere i 
Mature utcum cognorit, perpetuo oderit. Terent. 

IMMEDIATELY afier engaging Bertram to accompany him 
to the field, Zeluco took precautions to insure his own escape 
out of the kingdom of Naples, in case it should be necessa- 
ry; he next employed himself in burning certain papers, in 
arranging others; and having prepared whatever he thought 
necessary, and given orders to his servant at what hour to 
call him in the morning, he went to bed in the hope of being 
refreshed by sleep before his meeting with Carlostein ; but 
such a tempest of distracting thoughts rushed on his mind as 
totally deprived him of repose. The violent impression 
which the sight of the painted murderer of a child had made 
on Laura, with which t thought even her maids were ac- 
quainted, was sufficient to create a pretty general suspicion 
of the real fact. What had been written to him by Laura, 
strongly hinted by Seidlits, and directly asserted by Carlos- 
tein, were evidences that they all believed him to be acces- 
sary tothe death of the child. And he often cursed the un- 
lucky incidents by which, while he was projecting a scheme 
of secure revenge against his wife and her brother, he found 
himself unavoidably engaged in a contest, on equal terms, 
with a third person, against whom he never before had har- 
bored any enmity. In the event of his killing Carlostein, of 
which he had little doubt, it struck him that Laura, or per- 
haps her brother, might during his absence mention such cir- 
cumstances relative to the child’s death, as would give the 
public an impression against him, which they themselves, 
— they be so inclined afterwards, might not be able to ef- 
face. 

This idea prompted him to rise and write a letter address- 
ed to Laura, in which he cautioned her in general terms not 
to allow any expression to escape her which might injure him 
during his temporary absence ; and advised her to admonish 
her brother to the same effect ; for that any thing of that na- 
ture would prove ruinous to themselves, and would most ma- 
terially injure her mother. This letter he sealed and put 
into his pocket, intending to send it to her from the field, in 
case it should be necessary after his business with Carlostein 
was over. 

‘_ The picture and the inscription came next into his recol- 
lection ; he had already locked the door of the room, and put 
the key into his escritoire ; but now, all the family being aslee 
he stole again to the room, unfixed the picture from the wall, 
brought it into his own bedchamber, and burned it to ashes. 

He threw himself again into his bed, but with as little suc- 
cess as before: a retrospect of his past life, which obtruded 





itself upon his mind, in spite of all his endeavors to exclude 
it, and the dread of the world’s soon reviewing it in the same 
light thathe himself did, with a confused prospect of conse- 
quences which he dreaded without knowing how to prevent, 
banished sleep from his pillow. He rose and walked with 
precipitation about his chamber, as if he could have dissipat- 
ed the uneasiness of his mind by the agitation of his body. 
Nerina’s letter lay on the table—he read it once more, and 
with redoubled complacency. Convinced of the sincerity of 
her attachment, he could not flatter himself with the friend- 
ship of anvther person on earth. In moments of difficulty 
and distress, it is natural for the most arrogant and stubborn 
of the human race to wish for the support of friendship and of 
love, however powerless the person is in whose breast they 
reside. There was yet an interval of two or three hours to 
the time at which Bertram wasto call fur him. In the state 
of anxiety and impatience in which Zeluco was, it appeared 
an age, 
* With what a leaden and retarding weight 
Does expectation load the wings of time !* 


This fine observation of the poet is not only highly applicable 
where he places it, but is also just when the mind is agitated 
with the thoughts of any important event which we know to 
be unavoidable, and have no hopes of tranquillity till it has 
taken place. Zeluco had sometimes found that Nerina had 
the art of unloading the wings of time; and being seized 
with an irresistible Yesire of passing the interval till he should 
meet Carlostein with her, he ordered his horses to be got 
ready, and wrote the following note directed to Bertram: 


“ DEAR BERTRAM, 

“TI nave ordered two horses to be ready, one for you, the 
other for the servant, who will deliver you this, and then ac- 
company you to the appointed place, where you will find me 
waiting your arrival, I will then inform you why I set out 
before you. 

* T am your assured friend, 
*“ and obliged servant, 
“ Ze.uco.” 

Having given the necessary directions to the servant who 
waited for Bertram, he set out, attended by another servant, 
for the habitation of Nerina, where he arrived a little after 
day-break. 

Confident ofa cordial welcome at all hours, he entered with- 
out knocking, by the means of a key which he kept for that 
purpose. Being obliged to pass through the parlor in his way 
to the bedchamber of Nerina, he was somewhat surprised to 
find her maid up at so early an hour. The maid was still 
more surprised at seeing him, He asked how her mistress 
was; and, without waiting for her answer, walked towards 
Nerina’s chamber. 

Maria Vergine! cried the maid, running between him and 
the door, 

What is the matter? said Zeluco, 

Lord, sir! cried the maid, you cannot see my mistress at 
present. 

Why not ? 

Dear sir, replied the maid, only stay in the parlor till I ac- 
quaint my mistress that you are here. 

Psha! said Zeluco, pushing her aside. 

O Lord, sir, cried the maid, taking hold of his coat, you 
will terrify my mistress cut of her senses, if you go in to her 
at this unseasonable hour. 

Get along, said Zeluco, shaking her from him. 

My mistress is indisposed, sir; she is extremely ill, said 
the maid. 

Ill ! cried Zeluco. 

Yes, said the maid ; she has been exceedingly ill these two 


ays. 

She did not mention that in the letter I received from her 
yesterday, 

No! that is very odd, indeed, cried the maid, but she has 
forgot it ; for you know my mistress sometimes has but an 
indifferent memory. Pray, sir, be so obliging as to return to 
the parlor, till I inform my mistress that you are come ; 
when I have informed her, I dare swear she will be very hap- 
py tosee you. But 

Peace, babbler, cried Zeluco, pushing her aside, and walk- 
ing through the passage towards Nerina’s bedchamber. 

Pray, Signor Zeluco, stay in the parlor; indeed, Signor 
Zeluco, you'll frighten my mistress,—dear Signor Zeluco,— 
I protesi, Signor Zeluco,—following him through the passage, 
and raising her voice louder and louder ; but perceiving him 
pushing with violence at the door of the bedchamber, she 
screamed, O, my poor mistress will be murdered ; and imme- 
diately the voice of Nerina was heard from within, shrieking 
and crying out, Murder! rape! murder! villain! monster, be 

one! 

Zeluco drew his sword, drove the door open with a violent 
kick of the foot, and to his utter astonishment, saw a man, 
half-dressed, standing by the bed of Nerina. 

What is your business here, scoundrel? cried Zeluco, 
furious with rage, and making a push at him with his sword. 

The fellow very dumnereutt put the sword aside with one 
the bowels of Zeluco with the 





hand, plunged a stiletto into 
other, and made his escape. 
Zeluco fell to the ground. 
Nerina, who had continued screaming from the bed, see- 
ing Zeluco fall, sprang up, exclaiming, Oh, the villain has 
— my dear lord! kneeling down by him, and offering 
er aid, 
Be gone, perfidious wretch! said Zeluco with a faint 
voice. 
With loud lamentations she took all the saints of heaven, 
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with the angels and blessed martyrs, to witness, that she was 
innocent as the chaste Susanna, or the Holy Virgin herself; 
for that the villain had concealed himself in her chamber, 
with an intention to rob or murder her; and that, bein 
awaked by the voice of her maid in the passage, she 
perceived him for the first time, and instantly cried out. 

Zeluco, without seeming to regard her, desired the maid 
to call in his own servant. 

As soon as with his assistance he was placed on the bed, 
a age was dispatched to Naples for surgeons, 

The man who stabbed Zeluco we had not occasion to men- 
tion before, although he was an old acquaintance of Nerina’s. 
He was originally a rope-dancer ; she had first seen bim at 
Venice, where he was greatly admired for his shape, strength 
and agility. She found means to prevail on him to quit his 
profession, and attach himself entirely to her service: he had 
come with her first to Rome, where he attended her as a ser- 
vant out of livery, and afterwards accompanied her to Na- 
ples. Zeluco, soon after his connexion with Nerina, saw 
something in this man’s appearance which he did not relish, 
and he gave her a hint to that effect. Nerina instantly dis- 
missed him with such an air of indifference as dissipated cer- 
tain ideas which began to arise in the suspicious mind of 
Zeluco. The dismission however was of little importance ; 
the man remained secretly at Naples, and was admitted to 
the bedchamber of Nerina when she thought herself secure 
of not being visited by Zeluco : those interviews were un- 
known to all the servants except Nerina’s confidential maid, 
who was actually sitting up for the purpose of letting him out 
before the other servants should get up, when Zeluco enter- 
ed so unexpectedly. 

When Nerina heard the voice of her maid, she compre- 
hended the reasons of her noisy remonstrances ; and perceiv- 
ing that Zeluco was breaking into the room, she instantly 
formed a resolution worthy other abandoned character : she 
screamed and accused her paramour of violence, with a view 
to convince Zeluco of her own i , and instigate him 
to put the man to death as a housebreaker. The scene how- 
ever took a different turn, and Zeluco saw the whole in a 
true point of view, 

When the person who was sent to Naples for the surgeons 
was returning, he met Bertram, who had just mounted his 
horse, and, accompanied by the other servant, was going to 
the rendezvous: this person, knowing Zeluco’s servant, in- 
formed him of the misfortune which had happened to his 
master, Bertram desired to be conducted as fast as possi- 
ble to the house where Zeluco lay. 

They overtook Carlostein and Mr. N——, who were rid- 
ing to the appointed place. Bertram informed Mr, N 
of what he had just heard, and they all rode to the dwelling 
of Nerina. 

Carlostein and Mr. N—— remained in the parlor, while 
Bertram introduced the surgeon and his assistant into the 
room in which Zeluco was. He stretched forth his hand to 
Bertram, saying, I am glad to see you ; when my wound has 
been examined, I wish to have some conversation with you. 
In the mean time, added he, pointing to Nerina, let that wo~ 
man be secured and kept separate from her maid; she is the 
cause of what has happened. 

Zeluco had kept his own servant by him from the time he 
received the wound till Bertram with the others arrived; Ne- 
rina had also remained constantly in the room, and had often 
renewed her lamentations. Zeluco took no other notice of her, 
than by begging of her not to make a noise, for he was in 
great pain. His eyes were now open to her true character, 
and she attempted in vain to deceive him any more; yet he 
explained himself only by keeping a steady silence till Ber- 
tram came. 

A more unpleasant party than this must have been, can 
hardly be conceived, consisting of Zeluco lying wounded on 
the bed of Nerina; Nerina herself in the most agonizing state 
of suspense. The servant of Zeluco was the - person of 
the company tolerably at his ease, and he was rather anxious 
that his master should die, that he might be relieved from a 
troublesome attendance ; and that Nerina, whom he heartily 
hated, might be hanged. 

But when she heard herself so plainly accused by Zeluco, 
in the directions he addressed to Bertram, she began to vin- 
dicate her innocence with all that violence of vociferation 
which so often attends guilt. Being forced out of the room 
be the company, she and her maid were secured in separate 
chambers. 

Zeluco suffered great pain while the state of his wound was 
examined: after dressing it, however, the surgeon gave him 
hopes of recovery, but declared it necessary that he should 
be kept quiet; which, as he found himself easier and inclined 
to sleep after the dressing, Zeluco agreed to. He earnestly 
begged of Bertram not to leave the house ; who assuring him 
he had no such intention, they all left the room except one 
servant. 

Bertram then joined Mr. N—— and Carlostein in the par- 
lor, with the surgeon, who was the same that had formerly 
attended Zeluco. He a more dubiously of his recovery 
to these gentlemen than he had done to the patient himself ; 
and leaving an assistant to be at hand in case of accident, he 
set out for Naples promising to return in the morning. 

Bertram, with a frank which belonged to his charac- 
ter, and which was encouraged by the appearance and man- 
ners of Carlostein, informed him by what accident he himself 
came there, and of the whole of his connexion with Zeluco ; 
he expressed a desire of knowing what was the origin of their 
quarrel, for he understood that Carlostein was the person Ze- 
luco was to have met, had he not been prevented by the ac- 
cident just mentioned. 

Carlostein refrained from mentioning the real source of the 
quarrel, saying, it was an unlucky business, of a delicate na- 
ture, which he was not at liberty to reveal, expressing at the 
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same time ahumane concern for the condition of Zeluco, and 
the highest esteem for Bertram, with whose character Mr, 
N— had acquainted him. 

Carlostein and Mr. N—— were still conversing with Ber- 
tram, when the officers of justice arrived. Zeluco being ac- 
quvainted with this desired to see them; in the bitterest terms 
he accused Nerina of being an accomplice of the fellow who 
had stabbed him; declared that he recollected this nvan to be 
the same whem she had brought to Naples in her service, and 
had dismissed at his request. Nerina did not suspect that 
Zeluco had recognized this man; she therefore denied that 
she had ever seen him: but the maid, who was examined 
apart, acknowledged that he was the person who had former- 
ly been in Nerina’s service, and with whom she had been 
connected ever since. ‘They were both carried to prison. 


—— 


CHAPTER XCVI,. 
Carlostein visits Zeluco. 


Zexvco having demanded of Bertram whether he had 
heard any thing of the gentleman whom he was to have met, 
Bertram informed him that Carlostein was then in the house, 
and of his humane behavior ever sinco he had heard of the 
unlucky accident, 

Zeluco expressed a desire to speak with him alone, Car- 
lostein was introduced. 

It is doubtful, signor, said Zeluco, when, or if ever, it will 
be in my power to meet you in the way we had agreed upon; 
but it would be satisfactory to me in the mean time to know 
whether you and Captain Seidlits received from my wife the 
impressions which both of you seem to entertain. 

Jarlostein replied, that both he and Seidlits had received 
the impressions he alluded to from certain circumstances they 
had themselves observed, without their having been pointed 
out by any third person whatever ; that as for his own part, 
he had never once seen Laura since her being first taken ill ; 
and that he knew she had been at great pains, both before and 
since her illness, to make her brother believe that she had 
lived on the best terms with her husband, and seemed ex- 
tremely unhappy when she perceived that Captain Seidlits 
suspected the contrary, and had endeavored by every means 
to convince him that his suspicion was ill-founded. 

Zeluco seemed satisfied with this explanation. I have a 
curiosity to know also, said he, if you have no objection, what 
was your inducement to draw upon yourself a quarrel which 
Captain Seidlits was sufficiently eager to make his own? 

As you say this will afford you satisfaction, signor, replied 
Carlostein, I shall not scruple to tell you, that when I heard 
Captain Seidlits express himself in the manner he did to you 
at your last meeting, I thought it probably would produce 
a quarrel between you, which might end fatally to one or 
other ; whichever fell, the consequence would be unfortunate 
for Madame de Seidlits and her daughter; the former must 
lose a son-in-law, and the latter a brother or husband; 
whereas my being your antagonist could not have such ill 
consequences; if the chance went against me, they would 
be deprived of no such near relation; and even in the event 
of your falling by my sword, they would be involved in less 
= than if you should owe your death to their nearest re- 
ation. 

It is impossible not to admire your conduct, sir, said Ze- 
a you must take a prodigious interest in those two la- 

ies. 

There are no two persons on earth, signor, for whom T 
have a greater regard; their virtues command the esteem of 
all who have the honor of knowing them: but independent of 
my friendship for them, I will confess to you that another 
consideration had weight with me; I am indebted for my 
own iife to the gallantry of Captain Seidlits; I was desirous 
therefore of seizing, without his knowledge, a chance of ro- 
paying what I owed him, by taking the consequences, what- 
ever they might be, of meeting with you. 

Captain Seidlits is much to be envied, said Zeluco with a 
sigh, in having such a friend ;—perhaps, continued he, after 
a pause, it may yet be in my power to convince both you and 
your friend, that what you have mistaken in my conduct was 
entirely owing to the malice and base suggestions of the ac- 
cursed woman who is carried to prison, and who, { trust, will 
meet the fute she so well deserves. - 

To this Carlostein made no reply; but the physician, who 
had also been sent for to visit Zeluco, arriving, put an end 
to their discourse. 

The physician had not met the surgeon, and of course 
could have no just notion of the degree of danger in which 
Zeluco was ; but finding him pretty free from fever, he ven- 
tured to pronounce still more favorably of the case than the 
surgeon had done ; and, after giving some general directions, 
took his leave. 

Bertram remained at Zeluco’s earnest request, and by his 
orders had the direction of every thing in the family : for the 
house, and all within it, was the property of Zeluco, except 
the wearing apparel of Nerina, which she had been permitted 
to pack up; and what she did not take with her was left un- 
der the care of a maid in whom she placed confidence. 

Carlostein and Mr, N returned to Naples after hear- 
ing the opinion of the physician. 

Cariostein gave his friend Seidlits an account of the whole 
affair ; stating it in such a manner, however, that his intend- 
ed meeting with Zeluco appeared to have been owing to a 
fortuitous rencounter with him the preceding evening, in 
which Zeluco had directly challenged him. Seidlits seemed 
displeased at his friend for concealing this.—How could I, 
my dear Seidlits, said Carlostein, shuffle over on vou the an- 
swer of a challenge directly addressed to myself ?—Would 
you have acted so? 

Well, said Seidlits, recovering his good-humor, although, 
from certain circamstances which I now recollect, I still sus- 








pect that some fraudulent practices have taken place on this 
occasion, yet I shall take no further notice of them: since 
however, added he, smiling, you tried to rob me of a small 
sprig of laurel, I rejoice that it has missed your head as well 
as mine, 

They then informed Signora Sporza of all that had hap- 
pened, leaving it to her to mention it to Madame de Seidlits 
when she found a fit opportunity ; but they all agreed to keep 
it concealed from Laura, till the fate of Zeluco should be more 
fully ascertained. 

Zeluco continued tolerably easy till towards midnight, when 
the pain of his wound became very severe ; amidst his groans 
he poured forth horrid imprecations against Nerina. 

The assistant surgeon, who had been left to attend him, 
finding that the fomentations and other means which he used 
to relieve the pain failed, spoke of sending to Naples for some 
laudanum, a few drops of which, he said, might be of ser- 
vice. 

Zeluco hearing him give orders for that purpose, told the 
surgeon to search one of his pockets, where he found a phial 
full of that drug :—Zeluco having secretly provided himself 
with it, soon after a conversation with Nerina, which has 
been already mentioned.—Whether he would ever have usea 
it for the purpose to which she meant to prompt him, can 
never be known, for the most profligate of mankind often 
— from executing the crimes which they have in specu- 
ation. 

The surgeon administered a dose of this medicine, which 
abated the pain, and gave him some hours rest. 





CHAPTER XCVII. 
** What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy, 
Is virtue’s prize.” 

THE following morning early, Bertram, understanding that 
Zeluco was awake, entered his room to inquire how he was. 
Being then pretty easy and refreshed by sleep, he begged 
that Bertram would sit by his bedside ; and as the story of 
Antonio had made some impression on him, he began tomake 
more inquiry concerning him, After a few questions, he said 
to Bertram, On the whole, I perceive that this Savoyard has 
put you to a considerable deal of expense as well as trou- 

le. 

Ihave already been amply repaid, said Bertram; but I 
still expect an additional recompense. 

I understood the fellow had nothing, said Zeluco. 

He has both a father and a mother, replied Bertram, very 
honest people as I have been told; they live at Chamberry, 
which is in my way home to Geneva; the poor old couple 
have been miserable on account of their son’s misfortune. I 
shall have the pleasure of restoring him to them ;—only think, 
signor, what satisfaction I shall have—their old hearts will 
be ready to burst with joy.—I often anticipate in my imagi- 
nation the scene of their first meeting »—why, signor, a sin- 
e scene of that kind is worth all the five acts of dull selfish 
ife. 

You enter into these people’s happiness as if it were your 
own, said Zeluco. 

A great part of it will be my own, said Bertram; I ques- 
tion if any of the three will be much happier than myself. 
You must have often felt, signor, what a a sensation 
being the author of happiness conveys to the heart. 

Zcluco seemed distressed, and made no reply. 

I fear your wound gives you pain, said Bertram. 

Not at all, said Zeluco:—And this is the only recompense 
you expect ? 

It is all I would accept of from man, replied Bertram ; the 
consciousness of a good action is delightful when performed, 
and is also a source of pleasing recollection through life. 
Would to God I had more of them to boast of! Being cone 
scious of but few makes me perhaps too vain of this. 

You have reason to be vain indeed, said Zeluco. 

IT am certain at least, rejoined Bertram, that I should have 
been lower in my own eyes had [ acted otherwise :—yet I 
make no doubt but you, and many others, would have done 
the same thing with less hesitation than I showed. 

Zeluco groaned. 

I am heartily sorry to see you in so much pain, said Ber- 
tram: Shall I call the surgeon? 

No, no, cried Zeluco ; the surgeon cannot relieve me. 

I fear talking does you harm; Pll leave— 

Pray stay, said Zeluco ; I shall be worse when you go.— 
Tell me, my friend, what fortune have you ? 

Bertram named a very moderate sum, 

And with this you are happy! exclaimed Zeluco. 

With this I am contented, replied Bertram ; and I am hap- 
py in many other particulars ;—riches cannot give happiness. 

I'll be sworn they cannot, said Zeluco ; yet I am surprised 
that you, who have been abroad in the world, and have seen 
extensive scenes of life, could be contented with so little. 

Perhaps, replied Bertram, the cir you i 
has contributed to it ; for, limited as my circumstances always 
were, I saw multitudes of my fellow-creatures, in every coun- 
try where I have been, much poorer than myself: but what 
had more influence than any thing in keeping me from discon- 
tent, was the remembrance of a maxim often repeated to me 
by my excellent father. 

What is that maxim? said Zeluco. 

When you are disposed to be vain of your mental acquire- 
ments, Bertram, said he, look up to those who are more ace 
complished than yourself, that you may be fired with emula- 
tion, But when you feel dissatisfied with your circumstances, 
look down on those beneath you, that you may learn content- 
ment. 

But even of the small pittance you mention, said Zeluco, 
you allowed a considerable proportion to your father ? 








For that I can claim no merit, said Bertram; it is only a 
proof that [ am not a monster.—Ingratitude to a parent is 
= height of profligacy, including almost every kind of wicke 
edness. 

Zeluco started as if he had been stung by a serpent; the 
recollection of his own behavior to his mother rushed on his 
mind with all the bitterness of remorse. 

I really am grieved, signor, said Bertram, in a sympathiz- 
ing tone of voice, to see you suffer so much. 

S do indeed suffer, said Zeluco, after a long and painful 

ause. 
. Iam sincerely sorry for it, resumed Bertram; I wish I 
knew what would give you relief;—but the medical people 
will be here soon —7 oy 

No, no, interrupted Zeluco, they cannot relieve me. 

I hope, my good sir, continued Bertram, taking him by the 
hand, that after the next dressing your wound will becomo 
easier. 

My wound is easier, said Zeluco with a voice of anguish ; 
but I have deeper wounds which their skiil cannot reach. 

Alas! said Bertram, some mental affliction; the loss of 
some dear friend, perhaps, cut off by a similar but more fatal 
accident than what has now befallen you ?—Have patience, 
my good sir, continued he, reflection, and the soothing hand 
of time—— 

I tell you, interrupted Zeluco, in the accent of despair, 
that I never had a friend; that time develops fresh sources 
of sorrow to me ; and reflection drives me to madness. 

Bertram, being greatly shocked, made no reply; and Ze- 
luco, after a considerable interval, having recollected himself, 
said, with apparent composure, I have been feverish and reste 
less ; I know not what I say ; but the pain seems now to abate, 
and I feel myself drowsy, Pray, my good friend, leave me; 
—perhaps I may get a little sleep before the surgeon arrives, 

hen Zeluco found himself alone—Happy man! said h 
with a deep sigh, who can look back with pleasure and self. 
approbation, and forward with tranquillity and hope.—What 
false estimates are formed by mankind! This Bertram they 
will consider as ari unfortunate man, yet he has never been 
unhappy, and has found many sources of enjoyment unknown 
to me, I have been reckoned remarkably fortunate, although 
I have never known what happiness is. His life has been 
devoted to duty, and mine to enjoyment ; yet it is evident he 
has had more enjoyment in his pursuit than I ever had in 
mine ; I begin to think that pleasure is most frequently found 
while we are on some more worthy pursuit, and missed by 
those who are in search of nothing else. O fool! fool! to 
forsake the permanent rewards of virtue, without enjoyin 
the only allurement of vice. After having passed my life 
hitherto in disquietude, I am now stretched on a bed of dan- 
ger, without a friend, or one person I can trust, except this 
stranger Bertram, on whom I have no claim but that of hu- 
_— and benevolence, which I myself have so little prace 
used, 

After these general reflections on his past conduct, when 
he turned his thoughts to Laura, all his former causes of suse 
picion appeared in their native weakness ; for anguish, lane 
guor, and humbled pride presented her conduct in a more 
candid point of view, untinged by the medium of jealousy, 
and stripped of the glosses of Nerina, Ah, that perfidious 
and accursed woman! exclaimed he, endeavoring to relieve 
the anguish of his own conscience, by throwing the greater 
part of the guilt upon another; I should never have behaved 
as I did to the most virtuous of women, had I not been ine 
stigated by a demon. 

n reflections of this kind, and in resolutions of altering his 
system of life, Zeluco passed the time till the surgeon arrived 
to dress his wound. Upon this second examination, the sure 
geon was confirmed in the opinion he had formed at the first, 
that the wound was mortal ; he thought proper to tell Zelu- 
co, however, that it looked as well as he expected, and added 
other expressions of an encouraging nature. 

When he returned to the parlor, he found Carlostein with 
Bertram, and immediately alter Father Mulo also arrived. 

The surgeon then fairly told them, that although he had 
said nothing to his patient which would depress his spirits, 
yet he had now little or no hopes of his recovery. 

If that is your real opinion, said Father Mulo, why did y= 
not inform the unhappy gentleman of the danger he is in ? 

Because it is my business, father, replied the surgeon, to 
cure him, if it is possible, and not to diminish the very small 
chance of his recovery by disagreeable news. 

You acted otherwise when you attended him formerly, re- 
plied Father Mulo ; for you then made him believe he was in 
more danger than was really the case. 

That is a remark, my reverend father, said the surgeon, 
which I hardly could have expected from you; yet you are 
too learned in your profession not to know the use of terror in 
rendering mankind obedient. At the time you allude to, it 
was expedient to give this gentleman a_ strong idea of his 
danger, that he might submit to the regimen necessary for 
his cure ; but at present it would disquiet him without being 
of any manner of use, 

Why, sir, rejoined the monk, it may be of the greatest 

use, 
In my humble opinion, said the surgeon, it cannot be of the 
least, as I dare say those gentlemen will acknowledge when 
I declare, I do not think it possible he can live above two, or 
at most three days. 

Jesus Maria! cried the father, turning up his eyes ; why, 
for that very reason, sir, it is your indispensable duty, on such 
an occasion, to tell him the truth! 

There is no cause for being in a heat, father, said the sur- 
geon, bowing ; but I cannot think it consistent with politeness 
to tell a gentleman a disagreeable and unnecessary truth on 
any occasion. I will refer it to this gentleman, continued he, 
addressing himself to Carlostein, who he knew had been at 
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Paris, whether in France such a thing would not be considered 
as quite unpardonable ? : 

How it would be considered in France is very little to the 
purpose, said Father Mulo; the important point is, how it 
will be considered in the other world, where the manner of 
thinking is very different from what it is in France, 

That is saying a severer thing of the other world than 
I should have expected from a man of your cloth, said the 
surgeon. : 

Will you, or will you not, go directly and acquaint your 


patient of his danger ? said Father Mulo. 


You cannot possibly imagine, my good father, replied the 
surgeon, that I will behave so unpolitely to a gentleman, es- 
pecially when he is on the point of leaving the world, 

Why, sir, rejoined the father warmly, by concealing his 
danger from him he may die without confession, and his soul 
of course will be lost for ever. 

As for his soul, and whether it shall be lost or saved, that 
is his affair, or yours, if you please, my good father ; but it 
is mine not todeviate from the laws of good breeding and po- 
liteness. So saying, with a low bow tothe company, he step- 
ped into his carriage and drove to Naples. 





CHAPTER XCVIII. 
* Thou canst enter the dark cell 
Where the vulture Conscience slumbers, 
And unarm’d by charming spell, 
Or magic numbers, 
Canat rouse her trom her formidable sleep, 
And bid her dart her raging talons deep.” Mason. 
On his departure, Father Mulo showed great impatience 
to be introduced into Zeluco’s bedchamber, and to acquaint 
him with the dangerous state he was in, that every ceremony 
requisite for his salvation might be performed without loss of 
time. Captain Seidlits and Bertram being protestants, and 
thinking that the intended ceremony of confession would not 





who by the wickedest artifices entangled my affections, sti- 

lated my p into madness, and was the cause of even 
involuntary crimes, I earnestly hope she will be brought to 
the punishment her guilt and perfidy deserve. I earnestly 
hope—but let me drive her from my thouzhts,—let no more 
time be lost, but let me at length make all the expiation in 
my power, 

I was willing that you should know, sir, that these were my 
sentiments, which at a proper time you will communicate to 
the most virtuous and deserving of women, . 

Seidlits was affected. The wretched condition to which 
he saw the man reduced, had long dissipated all his i 
ty; with a sympathizing accent which was not very usual to 
him, and a sincerity which never forsook him, he expressed 
wishes for his recovery. Zeluco shook his head, as if he 
thought that entirely out of the question, and Seidlits with- 








rew, 

Zeluco then directed Bertram to send to Naples for his 
lawyer, who arrived in a short time, and received orders re- 
garding his last will, which were executed in due form, and 
signed by Zeluco the fuliowing morning, in the presence of 
certain persons who came from Naples at his request for that 
purpose, 

CHAPTER XCIX,. 
*¢ Hail, piety ! triumphant goodness, hail ! 
Hail, O prevailing, ever O prevail ! 
At thine entreaty, justice leaves to frown, 
And wrath appeasing lays the thunder down ; 
The tender heart of yearning mercy burns.” Parnell. 

Tue following day Laura was informed for the first time 

her husband’s being ded, and that he was thought to 
be in danger. She was much more shocked at the intelli- 
gence than Signora Sporza, who communicated it, thought 
she had reason to be. Signora Sporza proceeded to inform 
her of the particulars,—on what occasion the accident had 








do so much good as the monk’s abrupt manner of 
cating the immediate necessity of it would do harm, endeavor 
ed te persuade him to defer it a little, as Zeluco seemed dis- 
posed to sleep when the surgeon left him. While the 
disputed the point, the physician arrived: he had met wit 
the surgeon, who had informed him that there was now a 
certainty of the bowels being pierced in such a manner as to 
leave very little or no hopes of the patient’s recovery, 

It was the opinion of all present, that this information would 
come with more propriety from him than from Father Mulo: 
out of tenderness to the unhappy man, therefore, he was de- 
sired to convey it. 

With whatever delicacy the annunciation was made by the 
physician, it seemed greatly to shock the.patier , for till that 
moment he had little doubt of his surviy He. immedi- 
ately renewed all his curses and imprecations against Nerina, 
with such violence that the physician thought proper to with- 
draw. What repelled the doctor attracted the monk, Fa- 
ther Mulo entered, and began an exhortation which had by 
no means the same soporific effect on Zeluco with the former, 
of which we have made mention, but seemed, on the contra= 
ve to throw him almost intoconvulsiogs. You see, my wor- 
thy father, said Bertram, that he is in too much pain to listen 
to your admonitions at present; you had best leave him a 
little, and perhaps, afier he has recovered the shock he has 
just received, he will be able to profit by your kind intentions, 

After Father Mulo had been with dithculty removed, Ze- 
luco desired to see the physician again, of whom he inquired 
once more if there absolutely was no hope of his recovery, 
The physician expressed much uneasiness at being obliged 
to confirm the opinion which he had already given; adding, 
that although the wound, from the different functions of the 
parts injured, was not so immediately mortal, yet he feared it 
would prove as certainly so as if tha poniard had pierced his 
heart. Zeluco then asked how long the physician thought 
he could live ? to which the other answered, there was Kea- 
son to believe he could not suffer above two or three days 
longer. 

Zeluco made no answer, and continued several hours with- 
out speaking a word to any body, but sometimes muttered 
indistinct sentences to himself, and showed marks of impa- 
tience when any discourse was addressed to him. He at 
length inquired whether Captain Seidlits had been to cali for 
him, and expressed a desire of seeing him. The captain, 
who was just taking his horse to go to Naples, immediately 
returned, and was introduced to Zeluco’s bedchamber, every 
other person being requested to retire. Zeluco then address- 
ed him to the following effect : 

Amidst many sources of regret, none affects me so sensi- 
bly, sir, as my behavior to your sister. Prompted by head- 
strong passion, I used every means I could devise, some of 
them not justifiable, to prevail on her to consent to a marri- 
age to which I plainly saw she had a rooted dislike. When 
by the continuation of my artifices, and the persuasion of her 
mother she gave a reluctant consent, it might have been ex- 

cited that, happy in the attainment of my wishes, I should 

ave behaved with kind and affection to her, however 
difficult it was fur her to behave in the same manner towards 
me. The fact was otherwise: had J conducted myself with 
half the goodenature to the wife I really esteemed, and even 
admired, that she did to the husband she disliked, I should 
not feel the remorse I now do, On recalling to my memory 
the whole of her conduct, I cannot charge ce with a single 
impropriety ; hut in spite of her most biameless conduct, I 
plainly saw she did not love me; every duty of a wife which 
was in her power, she fulfilled ; her affection it was impossi- 
ble for her to place upon me, and this [ had the injustice to 
consider as an injury. T indulged groundless suspicions, 
which were cherished, and new ones of the most profliyate 
nature wero suggested, by a devil in the shape of a woman, 














ppened, and at what place her husband was then lying: 
those circumstances made no alteration in the feelings of 
Laura. May Heaven in mercy, cried she, prolong his life 
ull he is better prepared for deaih ! O how dreadful for him to 
be hurried into eternity now ! Signora Sporza insinuated some- 
thing regarding the wretched prospect which Laura would 
have before her with such a a in case of his recovery. 
Ah! cried Laura, is my temporal wretchedness to be put in 
the scale against his eternal misery ? Almighty God, have 
compassion upon him! exclaimed she, leaving Signora Spor- 
za, and retiring to her bedchamber, where she immediatel 
fell upon her knees before a crucifix, and, every selfish consi- 
deration being annihilated in her breast, with ail the sincerity 
of the most sublime piety, she poured forth her prayers tothe 
fountain of mercy, that the life of her husband might be pre- 
served, and that Heaven might inspire him with repentance, 
and extend mercy to him. 

Returning to the room where her mother now was with 
Signora Sporza, she inquired for her brother, and was told 
he had gone early the same morning to see Zeluco.—Has 
my brother sent no message since? said Laura. Madame 
de Seidlits and Signora Sporza looked at each other as if 
they hesitated what answer they should give. I perceive you 
have heard from him, cried Laura. Pray tell me how it is 
with the unfortunate man ? Alas, I fear he is worse. 

It is surprising, said Signora Sporza, that you show so 
much concern fur one who, had this not happened, might 
have been the cause of your brother’s or your friend Carlos- 
tein’s death, 

Heaven be praised, they are both alive, and well, cried 
Laura, whereas this unhappy man is—— Ah! tell me how 
he is? What account have you received from my brother? 
—The account is not favorable, my dear, said Madame de 
Seidlits. Alas, he is gone! cried Laura. Merciful Hea- 
ven! has he been hurried off so suddenly !—Show her the cap- 
tain’s letter, said Madame de Seidlits, Signora Sporza then 
gave Laura a letter which she had received from Captain 
Seidlits a little before she informed Laura of what had be~ 
fallen her husband, but which she abstained from showing her 
upon seeing her so much affected. The letter was in the 
following words : 


“ DEAR MADAM, 

“ THE surgeons in the presence of the physician have just 
examined the wound ; their opinions are the same as belore, 
notwithstanding some of the attendants had began to enter- 
tain hopes of a favorable turn, on account of his being a great 
deal easier for these two hours than he has ever been since 
he received the wound ; he seems very weak aad languid ; he 
sometimes mentions my sister, and once inquired if she was 
in the house, but in a manner as if he wished rather than ex- 
pected it: on being told she was not—How could I imagine 
she would? said he. Why should she think of a wretch like 
me 7—I own I am affected at the dismal condition of this 
poor man. Yet it were highly improper that Laura should 
see him; it would be disagreeable to her, and might have 
very bad effects on her health ; I imagine it would be right, 
however, to let her know in general what has happened, and 
the danger in which he is. You will consult with Madame 
de Seidlits on this subject. I shall probably not leave this 
place till the evening. 

“Tam, &c. &c.” 


I will go and see him, cried Laura, as soon as she had 
perused the letter. Madame de Seidlits and Signora Sporza 

d ing to dissuade her—I conjure you, my dear mother , 
said she, as you value the future peace of my mind, do not 
oppose me. y sincere sympathy may comfort him in this 
sad hour of —— Pray, do not oppose my inclination. In- 
deed I must go. Fearing that stronger oppesition might 
have worse consequences **-" ‘ha interview they dreaded, 








the carriage was ordered, and Laura, with her mother, im- 
mediately proceeded to the house in which Zeluco lay. 
Laura passed the whole time m which they were on the 
road in ejaculations and fervent prayers to Heaven, to look 
with an eye of mercy and passion on her wretched hus- 





When they arrived, Captain Seidlits came to the door of 
the carriage.—O brother, how is he? cried Laura. Seidlits 
shook his head, and was silent. Ah, miserable man, ex- 
claimed she, he is gone !—It is but a few minutes, said Seid- 
lits, since he breathed his last.—All merciful God, have 
compassion on his soul! cried Laura. { 

Madame de Seidilits then ordered the coach to return with 
them to Naples. Laura passed the interval of her return in 
the same manner she had done when going: and, being ar- 
rived at Naples, she entreated her mother, instead of driving 
directly home, to stop at the church in which they usually 
heard mass ; and there kneeling before the altar, she spent 
some time in mental prayer for the soul of her husband. Al 
ter which, she sent for the priest, and directed that a certain 
number of masses might be performed for the same pious 
purpose. 

Any person, ignorant of the real case, would naturally have 
imagined that Laura had been the happiest of women in her 
marriage ; for uo woman deprived suddenly of the husband of 
her heart was ever touched with more sincere anguish for her 
own misfortune, than the compassionate and benevolent 
breast of Laura was with. generous solicitude for the eternal 
welfare of the husband who had used her so ill, and whom 
she had during his life detested. 

When the last will of Zeluco came to be examined. which 
it was soon afier his death, in the presence of two of the ma- 
gistrates of Naples, of Captain Seidlits, Bertram, and others, 
it appeared that he had left his paternal estate in Sicily to a 
distant relation, who was his natural heir; and the rest of his 
fortune, which was of much greater value, to his widow, 
burthened with a few legacies, of which the principal was 
one of two thousand pistoles to Bertram, and another of one 
thousand to Captain Seidlits. 

The relation of Zeluco to whom he left the estate had al- 
ways been neglected by him, and had not the least expecta- 
tion of the good fortune which now befell him. On his arri- 
val at Naples, Laura, having heard him spoken of as a man 
of worth, and that he had a family of children, made a con- 
siderable present in ready money to each of his children. 
She desired this gentleman also to give her a list of such of 
her husband’s relations as were in bad circumstances : she 
had often made the same request to Zeluco, with a view to 
assist them; but he had always evaded it, and showed so 
much ill-humor every time she made the request, that she 

never had been able to put her good intentions towards those 
people in execution. The legacy to Bertram was immo- 
diately paid, to which Laura made a considerable addition, 
and he soon after set out with Antonio for Geneva, esteemed 
and loved by all who had known him. ; 

Laura also used her interest to have Nerina treated with 
lenity while she was detained in confi t: and, as it was 
clear that she was not directly accessary to the murder of 
Zeluco, she used her influence to soften the minds of the 
judges, who were violently prejudiced against Nerina; so 
that she was at last liberated, and i diately afterwards 
left Naples, 








CHAPTER C. 
The Conclusion. 


Captain Serpiits’s leave of absence was now nearly 
expired; he had often expressed his wishes that Madame de 
Seidlits and Laura would, return to Germany with him ; and 
urged, among other reasons, that it was expedient for his 
sister’s health, and the tranquillity of her mind, that she were 
removed from a place where so many objects would awaken 
painful recollections ; asserting at the same time, that his 
mother-in-law and sister wall now live much more happily 
in Germany than at Naples. ; * 

Signora Sporza had mentioned to Captain Seidlits her 
opinion that Cariostein, was enamoured of his sister ; but, 
from a delicacy natural to the sex, she gave no hint concern- 
ing what she was as fully persuaded of, namely, Laura’s par- 
tiality for him. Seidlits ry | believed what he wished to 
be true, and the high idea he had of his friend left him no 
doubt that their love was mutual, : 

Although Signora Sporza had communicated only one half 
of her opinion on this subject to the captain, she unfolded the 
whole to Madame de Seidlits, who embraced the idea with 
great satisfaction.; and the proposal of returning to Berlin 
became more agreeable to her from that moment, __ 

It is probable that Laura relished the plan of ultimately 
settling in Germany full as much as her mother; but she 
was solicitous to see certain distant relations of Zeluco es- 
tablished in a manner which he had pointed out, and in 
which she wished to assist them ; the arrangements she had 
made for this purpose could not be effectual without her pre- 
sence; nor could they be properly finished in the short inter- 
val that remained before ies brother would be under the ne- 
cessity of leaving Naples. ] : 

In the mean time Carlostein received a letter from the 
Prussian minister at Berlin, acquainting him that he was 
nominated by the king to an office at court which had just 
become vacant; and hinting that he would pay his court in 
a manner very acceptable to his majesty, by returning imme- 
diately with his friend Seidlits, without waiting for the expi- 
ration of his own leave of absence. 

The pleasure which Carlostein would have felt fram the 
knowledge of this mark of his sovereign’s favor, did not pre= 
vent the hint with which it was accompanied from distressing 
him greatly, His passion for Laura, and his admiration of 
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her conduct, were higher now than ever; and she continued 
to behave to him with every proper mark of confidence and 
esteem. But he plainly perceived that the death of Zeluco, 
and the circumstances attending it, had made a strong 
impression upon her, and had put her into a frame of mind 
which ill accorded with the subject that engrossed his. He 
therefore abstained from any direct declaration of his senti- 
ments to her, and it is probable would not have ventured on 
any thing of that nature so soon, had it not been for this let- 
ter from Berlin; but he could not think of leaving Naples in 
the same undecided state, with regard to what he considered 
asthe most important object of his life. é 

Without mentioning the contents of the minister’s letter 
even to his friend Seidlits, therefore, he watched an opportu- 
nity of speaking to Laura alone; and then in the warmest 
language of respectful love he declared his admiration of her 
virtues, the sincerity of his passion, and the supreme wish of 
his heart, 

The whole of Carlostein’s conduct left no doubt of his sin- 
cerity in the mind of Laura, yet she showed some surprise 
at the precipitancy of these declarations.—I would have 
waited, continued Carlostein, for opportunities of giving 
stronger proofs than have hitherto been in the power of my 
attachment, before { had ventured to mention the honor and 
happiness to which I aspire, had I not received intelligence 
by yesterday’s post, which fills my heart with ten thousand 
disquietudes, 

Intelligence! cried Laura. 

Of the most cruel import, said Carlostein; which threat- 
ens to tear me, when I least expected, from all my soul holds 
dear. 

What do you mean? interrupted she, with an alarmed 
voice, and becoming instantly pale ; pray, explain yourself. 

Carlostein then gave her the minister’s letter, which she 
took with un unsteady hand. 

Having perused it, she said, I see nothing here but good 
news ; his majesty, I find, has done you the honor to appoint 
you to an office near his person, ; ‘ 

Carlostein pointed to the passage which hinted that the 
king expected him to return with Captain Seidlits; and, re- 
newing his addresses, declared, that his ——— depended 
on her; that, if he could flatter himself with the hope of her 
favor, he would immediately write to the minister in such 
terms as he had no doubt would procure him his majesty’s 
approbation of his prolonging his stay at Naples; that no 
consideration could prevail on 

Laura interrupted him, desiring that he would not insist 
on a subject which she thought unbecoming her, as she was 
then situated, to listen to, adding, that she would not attempt 
to conceal the sentiments of esteem which she had always 
felt for him ; she acknowledged that she valued his good opi- 
nion and friendship above that of any other man; that with 
respect to the minister’s letter, she believed that such a hint 
as it contained, coming from a king or minister, was general- 
ly thought equivalent to a command; that he certainly could 
not consider it in any other light, and must act accordingly ; 
that, independent of the minister’s letter, she imagined there 
were considerations which might determine him not to re- 
main longer at Naples, and would oblige her not to receive 
his visits after the departure of her brother, 

Carlostein seemed uneasy, and remained for some time si- 
lent after this declaration ; bur, recollecting himself, he said, 
Your brother, I believe, is not entirely without hopes that 
Madame de Seidiits may be persuaded to leave this country, 
and return immediately with him to Germany. 

My mother is so good as to assure me, said Laura, that 
she will never separate herself from me, and certain affairs 
which I think indispensable will detain me a long time after 
my brother’s departure, 

A long time! repeated Carlostein with an accent of sor- 
row. 

I shall think it a long time, said she, with a smile anda 
look which conveyed happiness to the heart of Carlostein ; 
for L do assure you, added she, that there is nothing which I 
wish more sincerely than to return to my native country. 

Carlostein, being now more assured in the hopes which he 
could not help indulging, did not venture to urge her further ; 
for, however favorable to him her sentiments might be, he 
plamly perceived that Laura thought it indelicate to admit of 
his addresses so soon after the death of her husband. 

Immediately after leaving her, he communicated the minis- 
ter’s letter to his friend Seidlits, informing him at the same 
time that he would accompany him home. 

The interval between this time and that of their departure, 
was spent almost entirely with Madame de Seidlits, Signora 
Sporza, and Laura; Mr, N—— was very frequently of the 
parties, every individual of the society having the highest es- 
teem for that gentleman, 





Carlostein earnestly wished te correspond with Laura after 
he should leave Naples. As she stood at a window apart 
from the rest of the company, he seized the occasion, and 
solicited her permission to write to her, Laura beckoned to 
her mother, who having joined them, she said, The baron, 
my dear madam, proposes to write to us, which I dare say 
will be very agreeable to you, and will prevent our having so 
much reason to regret my brother’s want of punctuality. 

Madame de Seidlits, although she was convinced that the 
proposal was intended for Laura only, answered, that they 
should be happy to hear from him as often as his leisure per- 
mitted him to write. 

The day immediately preceding the departure of Carlos- 
tein and Seidlits was to this society mournful, but not un- 
happy; the flow of the virtuous and tender affections of the 
heart, of benevolence, gratitude, friendship, and love, are 
never without enjoyment, 





6 Who, that bears 
A human bosom, hath not often felt 
How dear are all thoge ties which bind our race 
In gentleness together, and how sweet 
Their force, let tortune’s wayward hand the while 
Be kind or cruel ?>——” Akenside. 

Targe and Buchanan supped together ¢éte-a-téte the same 
evening ; they felt a mutual regard for each other, a mutual 
sorrow at the thought of separating, and they mutually agreed 
that the best way of disposing of sorrow is to wash it away 
with wine. 

When the night was far advanced, Buchanan rose, shook 
his friend very cordially by the hand, saying, As you are to 
be up so early in the morning, I will not keep you any longer 
from your bed. So, God bless you, my dear Duncan! 

Nay, God shall not bless me these three hours, said Targe ; 
for, as I am to rise su early, [ do not think it worth while to 
go to bed this night; so sit you down on your seat, George, 
and let us have a fresh bottle without further ceremony. 

Buchanan, not being in a humor to dispute a point of this 
kind, immediately complied, slapping Targe upon the should- 
er, and singing the following line from an old Scottish song : 

** He’s the king of good fellows, and wale* of auld men,” 


and never made anevher offer of taking leave, till he saw 
‘T'arge ready to set out with his master and Carlostein. 

The latter wrote from the various towns of Italy and Ger- 
many in the course of their journey to Berlin, addressing his 
letters alternately to Madame de Seidlits and to Laura, Cap- 
tain Seidlits, who was not in love, and hated letter-writing, 
was contented with occasionally adding a postscript of a few 
sentences to Carlostein’s letters, 

This correspondence continued with equal regularity after 
their arrival at Berlin; and Carlostein, who had repeatedly 
begged of Madame de Seidlits to let him know the exact 
time when she and Laura intended to leave Italy, at length 
wrote to her that he should be happy to return to Naples, that 
he might have the honor of accompanying them io Berlin, 
and earnestly entreated her to use her influence with Laura 
to consent to that measure ; for which, he said, he was as- 
sured of the king’s permission, 

Madame de Seidlits could not give a satisfactory answer 
for a Jerable time, t , although Laura herself was 
impatient to leave Naples, yet she had resolved to remain 
ull she settled her affairs in such a manner as not to require 
her returning ; this she accomplished at length, having at 
the same time gratified her own benevolent and generous 
disposition by doing, what she called, justice to the relations 
of Zeluco in a degree far beyond their expectations ; and so 
as to procure their fervent prayers for her happiness, and 
the admiration of all who were acquainted with her beha- 
vior. 

At the approach of summer, Madame de Seidlits gave 
Carlostein the joyful news, that Laura and she were im- 
mediately to set out on their return to Germany, and that 








they could not think of putting him to the inconveniency of 


coming so far as Naples, especially as his friend Mr. N——, 
being to return at the same time to England, had offered to 
accompany them the whole way to Berlin; that they had 
agreed to accept of his escort, however, no further than to 
Milan, which did not lead him out of the route that at all 
events he would have taken. At Milan, Madame de Seid- 
lits added, she had a friend who would accompany them to 
Dresden ; and, as they could not reach that city for a con- 
siderable time after the Prussian reviews were over, she 
hoped it would not be inconvenient to Carlostein to meet 
them there, at a time which she mentioned, from whence he 
might accompany them to Berlin. 

When Madame de Seidlits, Laura, and Signora Sporza, 
attended by Mr. N——, arrived at the inn at Milan, they 
were greatly surprised to find Carlostcin and Captain Seid- 
lits ready to hand them out of the carriage, Seidlits had re- 
ceived his mother-in-law’s letter during the reviews; his 
friend and he set out for Milan soon after, and arrived some 
tume before the ladies, 

The unexpected appearance of these two gentlemen cer- 
tainly occasioned an agreeable sensation to the company just 
arrived ; but it was too strong for t.e sensibility of Laura. 
She could not help being a good deal agitated, the conscious- 
ness of which increased her confusion: every body observed 
the manner in which she was affected, and all had the deli 
cacy to impute it to the fatigue of the journey, Laura soon 
recovered her usual serenity, and the whole party spent a 
few very happy weeks at Milan; during which Mr. N-—— 
received a letter from the earl his father, informing him that 
Miss Warren had consented to give her hand to his friend 
Steele, to the infinite satisfaction of old Mr. Transfer and 
Mrs, Steele, as well as that of Lady Elizabeth and the earl 
himself; and that the nuptial ceremony was delayed till Mr. 
N——’s arrival in England, all parties being desirous that 
he should be present on that happy occasion, 

This intelligence afforded much pleasure to Mr. N—, 
who had great good-will towards Steele, a very high esteem 
for Miss Warren, and was besides of a feame of mind which 
takes delight in the happiness of others. With this charm- 
ing disposttion Mr, N—— must have been highly gratified 
in the contemplation of the company he was then’ in, every 
individual of which was in a state of felicity. 

_ Signora Sporza, who loved Laura with an affection little 
inferior to that of her mother, could not conceal her joy in the 
persuasion she had of the approaching happiness of her 
young friend ; for it was now obvious that her marriage with 
Carlostem would take place soon after their arrival at Berlin, 
Captain Seidlits was delighted with the idea of his beloved 
sister’s being united to the man whom of all mankind he loved 





* Wale, or choice. 





and esteemed the most. The satisfaction of Madame de 
Seidlits, it wef be easily supposed, was equal to theirs, 
Laura and Carlostein saw in each other all that their imagi- 
nations conceived as amiable ; and they beheld in the faces of 
their surrounding friends a generous joy at the prospect of 
their felicity, and an impatience to see dom speedily united, 

It would have been difficult for Mr. N—— to have resisted 
the importunities of his friends, and his own inclination, to 
accompany them to Berlin, had he not received the letter 
above mentioned from his father: this determined him to 
follow the plan he had formed on leaving Naples. 

After expressing hopes of meeting again in Germany, or 
— in England, Mr. N—— took a most affectionate 
eave of a company he so greatly esteemed, carrying with 
him the friendship and best wishes ofevery person init. The 
ladies, escorted by Carlostein and Captain Seidlits, set out 
for Berlin on the same day that Mr. N—— took his route 
for Geneva, where he proposed to pass a few days with Ber- 
tram, and endeavor, if possible, to prevail on him to accome 
pany him to England. 

On his arrival at Turin, where he stopped only one night, 
he wrote an answer to his father’s letter, the conclusion of 
which was in the following terms : 


“T am every day more confirmed in the truth of what you, 
my dear sir, took so much pains to impress early on my mind, 
that misery is inseparable from vice, and that the concurs 
rence of every fortunate circumstance cannot produce hap- 
piness, or even tranquillity, independent of i intes 
grity. 

“Had I harbored doubts on this head, the fate of a per- 
son with whom I had some acquaintance at Naples would 
have served to dissipate them ; the particulars of this wretched 
man’s story I will communicate to you at more leisure. I 
need only mention at present, that with every advantage of 
person, birth, and fortune, and united by marriage to the 
most beautiful and accomplished woman I ever had the hap- 

iness of knowing, he was miserable through the whole of 

is life, entirely owing to the selfishness and depravity of his 
heart. I am equally convinced that it 1s not in the power of 
external circumstances to render that man, who is in posses 
sion of integrity and the blessings of an applauding consci- 
ence, so wretched as the person above alluded to often was 
in the midst of prosperity and apparent happiness. An ac- 
oom I lately formed with another person, a citizen of 

eneva, of a character the reverse of the former, and whom 
am not without hopes of presenting to you at my return, tends 
to confirm this opinion, and to convince me that the poet is 
right in declaring, 








** The broadest mirth unfeeling Folly wears 
Less pleasing far than Virtue’s very tears.” 


END OF ZELUCO, 





ESSAYS, 
MORAL, ECONOMICAL, AND POLITICAL; 


BY 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR BACON. 





OF TRUTH. 

Wuar is truth? said jesting Pilate, and would not stay 
for an answer. Certainly there be that delight in giddiness, 
and count it a bondage to fix a belief; afficting free will in 
thinking, as well as in acting : and, though the sects of phi- 
losophers of that kind be gone, yet there remain certain dis- 
coursing wits which are of the same veins, though there be 
not so much blood in them as was in those of the ancients. 
But it is not only the difficulty and Jabor which men take in 
finding out of truth; nor again, that, when it is found, it im- 
poseth upon men’s thoughts, that doth bring lies in favor; but 
a natural, though corrrupt, love of the lie itself, One of the 
later schools of the Grecians examineth the matter, and 1s at 
a stand to think what should be in it, that men should love 
lies, where neither they make for pleasure, as with poets ; not 
for advantage, as with the merchant; but for the lie’s sake, 
But I cannot tell: this same truth is a naked and open day. 
light, that doth not show the masks, and mummeries, and 
triumphs of the world, half so stately and daintily as candle- 
lights. Truth may perhaps come to the price of a pearl, 
that showeth best by day ; but it will not rise to the price of 
a diamond or carbunele, that showeth best m varied lights. 
A mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure. Doth any man 
doubt, that if there were taken out of men’s minds vain opi- 
nions, flattering hopes, false valuations, imaginations as one 
would, and the like, but it would leave the minds of a num- 
ber of men poor shrunken things, full of melancholy and in- 
disposition, and unpleasing to themselves ? One of the fathers, 
in great severity, called poesy, * vinum demonum ;’ because 
it filleth the imagination, and yet it is but with the shadow of 
a lie. But it is not the lie that passeth through the mind, but 
the lie that sinketh in and settleth in it, that doth the hurt, 
such as we spake of before. But, howsoever these things 
are thus in men’s depraved judgments and affections, yet 
truth, which only doth judge itself, teacheth that the inquiry 
of truth, which is the love-making, or wooing of it; the know- 
ledge of truth, which is the presence of it; and the belief of 
truth, whieh is the enjoying of it; is the sovereign good of 
human nature. The first creature of God, in the works of 
the days, was the light of the sense ; the last was the light of 
reason; and his Sabbath work, ever since, is the illuminas 
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tion of his Spirit. First, he breathed light upon the face 
of the matter, or chaos ; then he breathed light into the face 
of man; aad still he breatheth and inspireth light into the 
face of his chosen. The poet that beautified the sect, that 
was otherwise inferior to the rest, saith yet excellently well, 
‘It is a pleasure to stand upon the shore, and to see ships 
tossed upon the sea: a pleasure to stand in the window of a 
castle, and to seea battle, and the adventures thereof below : 
but no pleasure is comparable to the standing upon the van- 
tage ground of truth (a hili not to be commanded, and where 
the air is always clear and serene), and to see the errors and 
wanderings, and mists and tempests, in the vale below,’ so 
always that this prospect be with pity, and not with swelling 
or pride. Certainly it is heaven upon earth to have a man’s 
mind move in charity, rest in Providence, and turn upon the 
poles of truth, , , ; 

To pass from theological and philosophical truth to the 
truth of civil business, it will be acknowledged, even by those 
who practise it not, that clear and round dealing is the honor 
of man’s nature, and that mixture of falsehood is like alio 
in coin of gold and silver, which may make the mental wor 
the better, but it embaseth it; for these winding and crooked 
courses are the goings of the serpent which goeth basely 
upon the belly, and not upon the feet. There is no vice that 
doth so cover a man with shame as to be found false and per- 
fidious: and therefore Montaigne saith prettily, when he in- 
qnired the reason why the word of the lie should be such a 
disgrace, and such an odious charge, ‘ If it be well weighed, 
to say that a man lieth, is as much as to say that he is brave 
towards God, and a coward towards men: fora lie faces 
God, and shrinks from man.’ Surely the wickedness of 
falsehood and breach of faith cannot possibly be so highly ex- 
pressed as in that it shall be the last peal to call the judgments 
of God upon the generations of men: it being foretold, 
that when ‘Christ cometh,’ he shall not ‘find faith upon 
earth.’ 





OF DEATH. 


Men fear death as children fear to go into the dark; and 
as that natural fear in children is increased with tales, so is 
the other. Certainly, the contemplation of death, as the 
wages of sin and passage to another world, is holy and reli- 
gious; but the fear of it, as a tribute due unto nature, is 
weak. Yet in religious meditations there is sometimes mix- 
ture of vanity and of superstition. You shall read in some 
of the friars’ books of mortification, that a man should think 
with himself what the pain is, if he have but his finger’s end 
pressed or tortured, and thereby imagine what the pains of 
death are when the whole body is corrupted and dissolved ; 
when many times death passeth with less pain than the tor- 
ture of a limb ; for the most vital parts are not the quickest 
of sense: and by him that spake only as a philosopher and 
natural man, it was well said, * Pompa mortis magis terret, 
quam mors ipsa.’ Groans, and convulsions, and a discolored 
face, and friends weeping, and blacks, and obsequies, and the 
like, show death terrible. Itis worthy the observing, that 
there is no passion in the mind of man so weak ; but it mates 
and masters the fear of death; and therefore death is no 
such terrible enemy when a man hath so many attendants 
about him that can win the combat of him, Revenge triumphs 
over death; love slights it; honor aspires to it; grief flieth 
to it; fear pre-occupieth it; nay, we read, after Otho the 
emperor had slain himself, pity (which is the tenderest of af- 
fections) provoked many to die out of mere compassion to 
their sovereign, and as the truest sort of followers, Nay, 
Seneca adds, niceness and satiety: ‘ Cogita quamdiu eadem 
feceris ; mori velle, non tantum fortis, aut miser, sed etiam 
fastidiosus potest.’ A man would die, though he were nei- 
ther valiant nor miserable, only upon a weariness to do the 
same thing so oft over and over, It is no less worthy to ob- 
serve, how little alteration in good spirits the approaches of 
death make; for they appear to be the same men till the last 
instant. Augustus Cesar died in a compliment ; ‘ Livia, con- 
jugii nostri memor vive, et vale.’ Tiberius in dissimulation, 
as Tacitus saith of him, ‘ Jam Tiberium vires et corpus, non 
dissimulatio, deserebant :’? Vespasian in a jest, sittimg upon 
the stool, ‘Ut puto Deus fio:’ Galba with a sentence, 
‘Feri, si ex re sit populi Romani, holding forth his neck : 
Septimas Severus in dispatch, ‘ Adeste, si quid mihi restat 
agendum,’ and the like. Certainly the Stoics bestowed too 
much cost upon death, and by their great preparations made 
it appear more fearful. Better, saith he, ‘qui finem vite 
extremum inter munera ponat nature.’ [t is as natural to 
die as to be born ; and to a little infant, perhaps, the one is 
as painful asthe other. He that dies in an earnest pursuit, 
is like one that is wounded in hot blood; who, for the time, 
searce feels the hurt; and therefore a mind fixed and bent 
upon somewhat that is good, doth avert the dolours of death : 
but, above all, believe it, the sweetest canticle is, ‘ Nunc di- 
mittis,’ when a man hath obtained worthy ends and expecta- 
tions, Death hath this also, that it openeth the gate to 
foe fame, and extinguisheth envy: ‘Extinctus amabitur 
tdem, 


OF UNITY IN RELIGION, 


Rexicion being the chief bond of human society, it is a 
happy thing when itself is well contained within the true bond 
of unity, The quarrels and divisions about religion were evils 
unknown to the heathen. The reason was, because the re- 
ligion of the heathen consisted rather in rites and ceremonies, 
than in any constant belief: for you may imagine what kind 
of faith theirs was, when the chief doctors and fathers of their 
church were the poets. But the true God hath this attribute, 
that he is a jealous God; and therefore his worship and reli- 
gion will endure no mixture, nor partner. We shall there- 
fore speak a few words concerning the unity of the church ; 








what are the fruits thereof; what the bonds ; and what the 
means, 

The fruits of unity (next unto the well-pleasing of God, 
which is all in all) are two; the one towards those that are 
without the church, the other towards those that are within, 
For the former, it is certain, that heresies and schisms are 
of all others the greatest scandals; yea, more than corrup- 
tion of manners: for as in the natural body a wound or solu- 
tion of continuity is worse than a corrupt humor, so in the 
spiritual ; so that nothing doth so much keep men out of the 
church, and drive men out of the church, as breach of unity ; 
and, therefore, whensoever it cometh to that pass that one 
saith, ‘ ecce in deserto,’ another saith, ‘ ecce in penetralibus ; 
that is, when some men seek Christ in the conventicles of 
heretics, and others in the outward face of a church, that 
voice had need continually to sound in men’s ears, ‘nolite 
exire,’—‘ go not out.’ ‘I'he doctor of the Gentiles (the pro- 
priety of whose vocation drew him to have a special care of 
those without) saith, ‘lf an heathen come in, and hear you 
speak with several tongues, will he notsay that you are mad /” 
and, certainly, it is little better: when atheists and profane 
persons do hear of so many discordant and contrary opinions 
in religion it doth avert them from the church, and maketh 
them ‘ to sit down in the chair of the scorners.’ It is but a 
light thing to be vouched in so serious a matter, but yet it 
expresse(h well the deformity. There is a master of scof- 
fing, that in his cataloguo of books of a feigned library, sets 
down this title of a book, ‘ The Morris-Dance of Heretics :’ 
for, indeed, every sect ofthem had a diverse posture, or cringe, 
by themseives, which cannot but move diversion in world- 
lings and depraved politics, who are apt to contemn holy 
things. ; 

As for the fruit towards those that are within, it is peace, 
which containeth infinite blessings ; it establisheth faith ; it 
kindleth charity ; the outward peace of the church distilleth 
into peace of conscience, and it turneth the labors of writing 
and reading controversies into treaties of mortification and 
devotion. 


Concerning the bonds of unity, the true placing of them im- 
porteth exceedingly. There appear to be two extremes: for 
to certain zealots all speech of pacification is odious. ‘ Is it 
veace, Jehu ?’—* What hast thou to do with peace ? turn thee 
ehind me.’ Peace is not the matter, but following a party. 
Contrariwise, certain Laodiceans and lukewarm persons 
think they may accommodate points of religion by middle 
ways, and taking part of both, and witty reconcilements, as 
if they would make an arbitrement between God and man, 
Both these extremes are to be avoided ; which will be done 
if the league of Christians, penned by our Saviour himself, 
were in the two cross clauses thereof soundly and plainly ex- 
pounded: ‘ He that is not with us is against us; and again, 
* He that is not against us is with us ;’ that is, if the points fun- 
damental, and of substance in religion, were truly discerned, 
and distinguished from points not merely of faith, but of opi- 
nion, order, or good intention. This is a thing may seem to 
many a matter trivial, and done already ; but if it were done 
less partially, it would be embraced more generally. 

Of this T may give only this advice, according to my small 
model. Men ought to take heed of rending God’s church 
by two kinds of controversies; the one is, when the matter 
of the point controverted is too small and light, not worth the 
heat and strife about it, kindled only by contradiction ; for, as 
it is noted by one of the fathers, Christ’s coat indeed had no 
seam, but the church’s vesture was of divers colors; where- 
upon he saith, ‘in veste varietas sit, scissura non sit,” they 
be two things, unity and uniformity : the other is, when the 
matter of the point controverted is great, but it is driven 
to an over-great subtilty and obscurity, so that it becometh a 
thing rather ingenious than substantial. A man that is of 
judgment, and understanding, shall sometimes hear ignorant 
men differ, and know well within himself that those which so 
differ mean one thing, and yet they themselves would never 
agree ; and if it come so to pass in that distance of judgment, 
which is between man and man, shall we not think that God 
above, that knows the heart, doth not discern that frail men, 
in some of their contradictions, intend the same thing, and 
accepteth of both? The nature of such controversies is ex- 
cellently expressed by St. Paul, in the warning and precept 
that he giveth concerning the same, ‘devita profanas vocum 
novitates, et oppositiones falsi nominis scientiw.’ Men cre- 
ate oppositions which are not, and put them into new terms 
so fixed, as whereas the meaning ought to govern the term, 
the term in effect governeth the meaning. There be also 
two false peaces, or unities; the one, when the peace is 
grounded but upon an implicit ignorance ; for all colors will 
agree inthe dark: the other, when it is pierced up upon a di- 
rect admission of contraries in fundamental points: for truth 
and falsehood, in such things, are like the iron and clay in 
the toes of Nebuchadnezzar’s image ; they may cleave, but 
will not incorporate. 

Concerning the means of procuring unity, men must be- 
ware, that, in the procuring or muniting of religious unity, 
they do not dissolve and deface the laws of charity and of 
human society. ‘There be two swords amongst Christians, 
the spiritual and temporal : and both have their due office and 
place in the maintenance of religion: but we may but take 
up the third sword, which is Mahomet’s sword, or like unto 
it: that is, to propagate religion by wars, or by sanguinary 








persecutions to force consciences ; except it be in cases of | 


overt scandal, blasphemy, or intermixture of practice against 
the state ; much less to nourish seditions ; to authorize con- 
spiracies and rebellions ; to put the sword into the people’s 
hands ; and the like, tending to the subversion of all govern- 
ment, which is the ordinance of God; for this is but tu dash 
the first table against the second ; and so to consider men as 
Christians, as we forget that they are men, Lucretius the 


poet, when he beheld the act of Agamemuon, that could en- 
dure the sacrificing of his own daugbter, exclaimed : 


© Tantum reli zio powit suadere malorum.’ 


What would he have said, if he had known of the massacre 
in France, or the powder treason of England? He wouid 
have been seven times more epicure and atheist than he was : 
for as the temporal sword is to be drawn with great circum- 
spection in cases of religion, so itis a thing monstrous to put it 
into the hands of the common people ; let that be left unto the 
anabaptists, and other furies. It was agreed blasphemy, wher 
the devil said, ‘I will ascend and be like the Highest; bu: 
it is greater blasphemy to personate God, and bring him 
in saying, ‘I will deseend, and be like the prince of dark- 
ness :’ and what is it better, to make the cause of religion to 
descend to the cruel and execrable actions of murdering 
princes, butchery of people, and subversion of states and 

overnments ? Surely this is to bring down the Holy Ghost, 
instead of the likeness of a dove, in the shape of a vulture 
or raven; and to set out of the bark of a Christian church 
a flag of a bark of pirates and assassins ; therefore it is most 
necessary that the church, by doctrine and decree, princes 
by their sword, and all learnings, both Christian and moral, 
as by their Mercury rod to damn, and send to hell for ever, 
those facts and opintons tending to the support of the same, 
as hath been already in good part done. Surely in councils 
concerning religion, that counsel of the apostle would be pre- 
fixed, ‘ Ira hominis non implet justitiam Dei:’ and it was 2 
notable observation of a wise father, that no less ingenuously 
confessed, that those which held and persuaded pressure of 
c i » Were ¢ ly interested therein themselves 
for their own ends, 





OF REVENGE. 


Revence 1s a kind of wild justice, which the more man’s 
nature runs to, the more ought law to weed it out: for as the 
first wrong, it doth but offend the law, but the revenge of 
that wrong putteth the law out of office. Certainly, in taking 
revenge, & man is but even with his enemy; but in passing 
it over he is superior; for it is a prince’s part to pardon: and 
Solomon, I am sure, saith, ‘ It is the glory of a man to pass 
by an offence.’ That which is past is gone and irrecover- 
able, and wise men have enough to do with things present 
and to come; therefore they do but trifle with themselves, 
that labor in past matters. There is no man doth a wrong 
for the wrong’s sake, but thereby to purchase himself profit, 
or pleasure, or honor, or the like ; therefore why should I be 
angry with a man for loving himself better than me? And 
if any man should do wrong, merely out of ill-nature, why, 
yet it is but like the thorn or brier, which prick and scratch, 
because they can do no other. The most tolerable sort of 
revenge is for those wrongs which there is no law to remedy : 
but then, let a man take heed the revenge be such as there 
is no law to punish, else a man’s enemy is still before-hand, 
and it is two for one. Some, when they take revenge, are 
desirous the party should know when it cometh : this is the 
more generous ; for the delight seemeth to be not so much 
in doing the hurt as in making the party repent: but base 
and crafty cowards are like the arrow that flieth in the dark. 
Cosmus, duke of Florence, had a desperate saying against 
perfidious or neglecting friends, as if those wrongs were un- 
pardonable. ‘ You shall read,’ saith he, ‘that we are com- 
manded to forgive our enemies, but you never read that we 
are commanded to forgive our friends.’ But yet the spirit of 
Job was in a better tune: ‘ Shall we,’ saith he, ‘take good 
at God’s hands, and not be content to take evil also?’ and 
so of friends ina proportion. ‘This is certain, that a man 
that studieth revenge, keeps his own wounds green, which 
otherwise would heal and do weil. Public revenges are for 
the most purt fortunate ; as that for the death of Cesar; for 
the death of Pertinax ; for the death of Henry the Third of 
France; and many more. But in private revenge it is not 
so; nay, rather vindicative persons live the life of witches ; 
who, as they are mischievous, so end they unfortunate. 





OF ADVERSITY. 

Tr was a high speech of Seneca (after the manner of the 
Stoics), that the guod things which belong to prosperity are 
to be wished, but the good things that belong to adversity are 
to he admired : * Bona rerum secundarum, optabilia, adver- 
sarum mairabilia.’ Certainly, if miracles be the command 
ever nature, they appear most in adversity. It is yet a 
higher speech of his than the other (much too high fora 
heathen), ‘It is true greatness to have in one the frailty of a 
man, and the security of a God :’—‘ Vere magnum habere 
fragilitatem hominis, securitatem Dei.’ This would have 
e better in poesy, where transcendencies are more allow- 
id the poets, indeed, have been busy with it; for it is 
in efiect the thing which is figured in that strange fiction of 
the ancient poets, which seemeth not to be without mystery ; 
nay, and to have some approach to the state of a Christian, 
‘that Hercules, when he went to unbind Prometheus (by 
whom human nature is represented), sailed the length of ihe 
great ocean in an earthen pot or pitcher, lively describing 
Christian resolution, that saileth in the frail bark of the Mesh 
through the waves of the world.’ But to speak ina mean, 
the virtue of prosperity is temperance, the virtue of adver- 
sity is fortitude, which in morals is the more heroical virtue. 
Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament, adversity 
iv the blessing of the New, which carrieth the great bene- 
diction, and the ciearer revelation of God’s favor. Yet even 
in the Old Testament, if you listen to David’s harp, you 
shall hear as many hearse-like airs as carols ; and the pencil 
of the Holy Ghost hath labored more in describing the 
afflictions of Job than the felicities of Solomon, Prosperity 
is not without many fears and distastes ; and adversity is 
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not without comforts and hopes. We see in needleworks 
and embroideries, it is more pleasing to have a lively work 
upon a sad and solemn ground, than to have a dark and 
melancholy work upon a lightsome ground ; judge, therefore, 
of the pleasure of the heart by the pleasure of the eye. 
Certainly virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant 
where they are incensed, or crushed ; for prosperity doth 
best discover vice, but adversity doth best discover virtue. 


OF SIMULATION AND DISSIMULATION. 

Dissimucation is but a faint kind of policy, or wisdom ; 
for it asketh a strong wit and a strong heart to know when 
to tell truth, and to do it: therefore it is the weaker sort of 
politicians that are the greatest dissemblers, 

Tacitus saith, ‘ Livia sorted well with the arts of her hus- 
band, and dissimulation of her son ; attributing arts or policy 
to Augustus, and dissimulation to Tiberius ? and again, 
when Mucianus encourageth Vespasian to take arms against 
Vitellius, he saith, ‘ We rise not against the piercing judg- 
ment of Augustus, nor the extreme caution or closeness of 
Tiberius ;? these properties of arts, or policy, and dissimula- 
tion and closeness, are indeed hubits and faculties several, 
and to be distinguished: for if a man have that penetration 
of judgment as he can discern what things are to be laid 
open, and what are to be secreted, and what to be showed at 
half lights, and to whom and when (which indeed are arts of 
state, and arts of life, as Tacitus well calleth them), to him 
a habit of dissimulation is a hindrance and a poorness. But 
if a man cannot attain to that judgment, then it is left to him 
generally to be close, and a dissembler; for where a man 
cannot choose or vary in particulars, there it is good to take 
the safest and wariest way in general, like the going softly 
by one that cannot well see. Certainly the ablest men that 
ever were, have had all an openness and frankness of deal- 
ing anda name of certainty and veracity; but then they 
were like horses well managed, for they could tell passing 
well when to stop or turn; and at such times when they 
thought the case indeed required dissimulation, if they then 
used it, it came to pass that the former opinion spread abroad, 
of their good faith and clearness of dealing, made them al- 
most invisible, 

There be three degrees of this hiding and veiling of a man’s 
self; the first, closeness, reservation, and secresy, when a 
man leaveth himself without observation, or without hold to 
be taken, what he is; the second, dissimulation in the nega- 
tive, when a man lets fall signs and arguments, that he is not 
that he is; and the third, simulation in the affirmative, when 
a man industriously and expressly feigns and pretends to be 
that he is not, 

For the first of these, secresy, it is indeed the virtue of a 
confessor ; and assuredly the secret man heareth many con- 
iessions, for who will open himself to a blab or a blabber ? 
Bat if a man be thought secret, it inviteth discovery, as the 
more close air sucketh in the more ppen; and, as in confess- 
ing, the revealing is not for worldly use, but for the ease of a 
man’s heart, so secret men come to a knowledge of many 
things in that kind; while men rather discharge their minds 
than impart their minds. In a few words, mysteries are due 
to secresy. Besides (to say truth) naked is ly, 
as well in mind as in body ; and it addethno small reverence 
to men’s manners and actions, if they be not altogether open. 
As for talkers, and futile persons, they are commonly vain 
and credulous withal: for he that talketh what he knoweth, 
will also talk what he knoweth not; therefore set it down, 
that a habit of secresy is both politic and moral: and in this 
part it is good, that a man’s face give his tongue leave to 
speak ; for the discovery of a man’s self by the tracts of his 
countenance, is a great weakness and betraying, by how 
much it is many times more marked and believed than a 
man’s words. 

For the second, which is dissimulation, it followeth many 
times upon secresy by a necessity ; so that he that will be 
secret, must be a dissembler in some degree: for men are 
too cunning to suffer a man to keep an indifferent carriage 
between both, and to be secret, without swaying the balance 
on either side. They will so beset a man with questions, 
and draw him on, and pick it out of him, that, without an 
absurd silence, he must show an inclination one way ; or, if 
he do not, they will gather as much by his silence as by his 
speech. As for equivocations, or oraculous speeches, they 
cannot hold out long. So that no mancan be secret, except 
he give himself a little scope of dissimulation, which is, as it 
were, but the skirts, or train of secresy, 

But for the third degree, which is simulation and false pro- 
fession, that I hold more culpable, and less politic, except it 
be in great anc rare matters: and, therefore, a general cus- 
tom of simulation (which is this last degree), is a vice rising 
either of a natural falseness, or fearfulness, or of a mind that 
hath some main faults; which, because a man must needs 
disguise, it maketh him practise simulation in other things, 
Jest his hand should be out of use, 

The advantages of simulation and dissimulation are three : 
first, to lay asleep opposition, and to et for where a 
man’s intentions are published, it is an alarm to call up all 
that are against them: the second is, to reserve to a man’s 
self a fair retreat; for ifa man engages himself by a mani- 
fest declaration, he must go through, or take a fall: the third 
is, the better to discover the mind of another ; for to him that 
opens himself men will hardly show themselves averse ; but 
will (fair) let him go on, and turn their freedom of speech to 
freedom of thought; and therefore itis a good shrewd pro- 
verb of the Spaniard, ‘Tell alie and find a troth;’ as if 
there were no way of discovery but by simulation. There 
he also three disadvantages to set it even: the first, that simu- 
Jation and dissimulation commonly carry with them a show 
of fearfulness, which, in any business, doth spoil the feathers 
of round flying up to the mark; the second, that it puzzleth 








and perplexeth the conceits of many, that, perhaps, would 
otherwise co-operate with him, and makes a man walk al- 
most alone to his own ends; the third, and greatest is, that 
it depriveth a man of one of the most principal instruments 
for action, which is trust and belief. The best composition 
and temperature is, to have openness in fame and opinion; 
secrecy in habit; dissimulation in seasonable use; and a 
power to feign, if there be no remedy. 


‘ OF PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 

THE joys of parents are secret, and soare their griefs and 
fears ; they cannot utter the one, nor they will not utter the 
other. Children sweeten labors, but they make misfortunes 
more bitter ; they increase the cares of life, but they mitigate 
the remembrance of death, The perpetuity by generation 
is common to beasts; but memory, merit, and noble works, 
are proper to men: and surely a man shall see the noblest 
works and foundations have proceeded from childless men, 
which have sought to express the images of their minds, 
where those of their bodies have failed; so the care of pos- 
terity is most in them that have no posterity. They that are 
the first raisers of their houses are most indulgent towards 
their children, beholding them as the continuance, not only 
of their kind, but of their work; and so both children and 
creatures. 

The diiference in affection of parents towards their seve- 
ral children, is many times unequal, and sometimes unwor- 
thy, especially in the mother; as Solomon saith, ‘A wise 
son rejoiceth the father, but an ungracious son shames the 
mother.’ A man shall see, where there is a house full of 
children, one or two of the eldest respected, and the young- 
est made wantons; but in the midst some that are as it were 
forgotten, who, many times, nevertheless, prove the best. 
The illiberality of parents, in allowance towards their child- 
ren, is a harmful error; and makes them base; acquaints 
them with shifts; makes them sort with mean company ; and 
makes them surfeit more when they come to plenty; and 
therefore the proof is best when men keep their authority to- 
wards their children, but not their purse. Men have a fool- 
ish manner (both parents, and schoolmasters, and servants), 
in creating and breeding an emulation between brothers dur- 
ing childhood, which many times sorteth to discord when they 
are men, and disturbeth families. The Italians make little 
difference between children and nephews, or near kinsfolks : 
but so they be of the lump they care not, though they pass 
not through their own body ; and, to say truth, in nature it is 
much a like matter ; insomuch that we see a nephew some- 
times resembleth an uncle, or a kinsman, more than his own 
parents, as the blood happens. Let parents choose the vo- 
cations and courses they mean their children should take, for 
then they are most flexible ; and let them not too much apply 
themselves to the disposition of their children, as thinking 
they will take best to that which they have most mind jo. It 
is true, that if the affection, or aptness, of the children be ex- 
traordinary, then it is not good to cross it; but generally the 
precept is good, ‘optimum elige suave et facile illud faciet 
consuetudo.? Younger brothers are commonly fortunate, 
but seldom or never where the elder are disinherited. 


OF MARRIAGE AND SINGLE LIFE, 

He that hath wife and children hath given hostages to for- 
tune; for they are impediments to great enterprises, either of 
virtue or mischief. Certainly the best works, and of great- 
est merit for the public, have proceeded from the unmarried 
or childless men; which, both in affection and means, have 
married and endowed the public. Yet it were great reason 
that those that have children should have greatest care of fu- 
ture times, unto which they know they must transmit their 
dearest pledges. Some there are, who, though they lead a 
single life, yet their thoughts do end with themselves, and 
account future times impertinences; nay, there are some 
other that account wife and children but as bills of charges: 
nay, more, there are some foolish rich covetous men, that 
take a pride in having no children, because they may be 
thought so much the richer; for, perhaps, they have heard 
some talk, ‘Such a one is a great rich man,’ and another ex- 
cept to it, ‘Yea, but he hath a great charge of children ;’ as 
if it were an abatement to his riches: but the most ordinary 
cause of a single life is liberty, especially in certain self-pleas- 
ing and humorous minds, which are so sensible of every re- 
straint, as they will go near to think their girdles and garters 
to be bonds and shackles. Unmarried men are best friends, 
best masters, best servants; but not always best subjects; 
for they are light to run ig and almost all fugitives are 
of that condition. A single life doth well with churchmen, 
for charity will hardly water the ground where it must first 
fill a pool, It is indifferent for judges and magistrates ; for 
if they be facile and corrupt, you shall have a servant five 
times worse than a wife. For soldiers, I find the generals 
commonly in their hortatives, put men in mind of their wives 
and children; andI think the despising of marriage among 
the Turks maketh the vulgar soldier more base, Certainly 
wife and children are a kind of discipline of humanity ; and 
single men, though they be many times more charitable, be- 
cause their means are less exhaust, yet, on the other side, 
they are more cruel and hard-hearted (good to make severe 
inquisitors) ; because their tenderness is not so oft called 
upon. Grave natures, led by custom, and therefore constant, 
are commonly loving husbands, as was said of Ulysses, ‘ ve- 
tulam suam pretulit immortalitati.’” Chaste women are often 
proud and froward, as presuming u the merit of their 
chastity. Itis one of the best bonds, both of chastity and 
obedience, in the wife, if she think her husband wise ; which 
she will never do if she find him jealous, Wives are young 
men’s mistresses, companions for middle age, and old men’s 
nurses; so as a man may have a quarrel to marry when he 
will: but yet he was reputed one of the wise men, that made 








answer to the question when a man should marry :—' A youn 
man not yet, an elder man not at all.’ It is often seen, that 
bad husbands have very good wives; whether it be that it 
raiseth the price of their husband’s kindness when it comes, 
or that the wives take a pride in their patience ; but this ne. 
ver fails, if the bad husband were of their own choosing, 
against their friends’ consent, for then they will be sure to 
make good their own folly. 


OF ENVY 

TueERe be none of the affections which have been noted 
to fascinate, or bewitch, but love and envy: they both have 
vehement wishes ; they frame themselves readily into imax 
ginations and suggestions ; and they come easily into the eye, 
especially upon the presence of the objects, which are ihe 
a. that conduce to fascination, if any such thing there 

e. We see, likewise, the Scripture calleth envy an evi 
eye; and the astrologers call the evil influences of the stars 
evil aspects; so that still there seemeth to be acknowledged, 
in the act of envy, an ejaculation, or irradiation of the eye: 
nay, some have been so curious as to note, that the times 
when the stroke or percussion of an envious eye doth most 
hurt, are, when the party envied is beheld in glory or trie 
umph ; for that sets an edge upon envy : and besides, at such 
times, the spirits of the person envied do come forth most 
into the outward parts, and so meet the blow, 

But leaving these curiosities (though not unworthy to be 
thought on in fit place), we will handle what persons are apt 
to envy others; what persons are most subject to be envied 
themselves; and what is the difference between public and 
private envy. 

A man that hath no virtue in himself, ever envieth virtue 
in others: for men’s minds will either feed upon their own 
good, or upon others’ evil ; and who wanteth the one will prev 
upon the other; and whoso is out of hope to attain another’s 
virtue, will seek to come at even hand, by depressing anos 
ther’s fortune. 

A man that is busy and inquisitive is commonly envious; 
for to know much of other men’s matters cannot be, because 
all that ado may concern his own estate ; therefore it must 
needs be that he taketh a kind of play-pleasure in looking up- 
on the fortunes of others ; neither can he that mindeth but his 
own business find much matter for envy; for envy js a gad- 
ding passion, and walketh the streets, and doth not keep 
home: ‘ Non est curiosus, quin idem sit malevolus,’” 

Men of noble birth are noted to be envious towards new 
men when they rise ; for the distance is altered ; and it is like 
a deceit of the eye, that when others come on they think 
themselves go back. 

Deformed persons and eunuchs, and old men and bastards, 
are envious; for he that cannot possibly mend his own case, 
will do what he can. to impair another’s ; except these de- 
fects light upon a very brave and heroical nature, which 
thinketh to make his natural wants part of his honor: in that 
it should be said, ‘ That an eunuch, or a lame man, did such 
great matters ;’ affecting the honor of a miracle : as it was in 
Narses the eunuch, and Agesilaus and Tamerlane, that were 
lame men, 

The same is the case of men who rise after calamities 
and misfortunes; for they are as men fallen out with the 
times, and think other men’s harms a redemption of their 
own sufferings. 

They that desire to excel in too many matters, but of levi- 
ty and vain-glory, are ever envious, for they cannot want 
work ; it being impossible, but many, in some one of those 
things, should surpass them ; which was the character of 
Adrian the emperor, that mortally envied poets and painters, 
and artificers in works, wherein he had a vein to excel, 

Lastly, near kinsfolks and fellows in office, and those that 
are bred together, are “more apt to envy their equals when 
they are raised; for it doth upbraid unto them their own for- 
tunes, and pointeth at them, and cometh oftener into their re- 


membrance, and incurreth likewise more into the note of 


others : and envy ever redoubteth from speech and fame. 
Cain’s envy was the more vile and malignant towards his 
brother Abel, because, when his sacrifice was better accept- 
ed, there was nobody to look on. Thus much for those that 
are apt to envy. ‘ 

Concerning those that are more or less subject to envy. 
First, persons of eminent virtue, when they are advanced, 
are less envied; for their fortune seemeth but due unto them ; 
and no man envieth the payment of a debt, but rewards and 
liberality rather. Again, envy is ever joined with the com- 
paring of a man’s self; and where there 1s no comparison, no 
envy: and therefore kings are not envied but by kings. Ne- 
vertheless, it is to be noted, that unworthy persons are most 
envied at their first coming in, and afterward overcome it 
better; whereas, contrariwise, persons of worth and merit 
are most envied when their fortune continueth long ; for by 
that time, though their virtue be the same, yet it hath not 
the same lustre, for fresh men grow up to darken it. 

Persons of noble blood are less envied in their rising; for 
it seemeth but right done to their birth: besides, there seem- 
eth not much added to their fortune; and envy 1s as the sun- 
beams, that beat hotter upon a bank, or steep rising-ground, 
than upon a flat ; and, for the same reason, those that are 
advanced by degrees are less envied than those that are ad- 
vanced suddenly, and ¢ per saltum.’ 

Those that have jomed with their honor great travels, 
cares, or perils, are less subject to envy; for men think that 
they earn their honors hardly, and pity them sometimes ; and 
pity ever healeth envy: wherefore you shall observe, that 
the more deep and sober sort of politic persons, in their great~ 
ness, are ever bemoaning themselves what a life they lead, 
chanting a ‘quanta patimur ; not that they feel it so, but only 
to abate the edge of envy: but this is to be understood of bu- 
siness that is laid upon men, and not such as they call unto 
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themselves ; for nothing increaseth envy more than an unne« 

and ambitious ingrossing of business; and nothing 
doth extinguish envy more than for a great person to preserve 
all other inferior officers in their full rights and pre-eminen- 
ces of their places; for, by that means, there be so many 
screens between him and envy. 

Above all, those are most subject to envy, which carry the 
greatness of their fortunes in an insolent and proud manner : 
being never well but while they are showing how great they 
are, either by outward pomp, or by triumphing over all oj 
position or competition: whereas wise men will rather do 
sacrifice to envy, in suffering themselves, sometimes of pur- 
pose, to be crossed and overborne in things that do not much 
concern them. Notwithstanding so much is true, that tthe 
carriage of greatness in a plain and open manner (so it be 
without arrogancy and vain-glory), doth draw less envy than 
if itbe in a more crafty and cunning fashion ; for in that course 
a man doth but disavow fortune, and seemeth to be conscious 
ofhis own want in worth, and doth but teach others to envy him, 

Lastly, to conclude this part, as we said in the beginning 
that the act of envy had somewhat in it of witchcraft, so there 
is no other cure of envy but the cure of witchcraft ; and that 
is, to remove the lot (as they call it), and to lay it upon ano- 
ther; for which purpose the wiser sort of great persons bring 
in ever upon the stage somebody upon whom to derive the 
envy that would come upon themselves; sometimes upon 
ministers and servants, and sometimes upon colleagues and 
associates, and the like ; and, for that turn, there are never 
wanting some persons of violent and undertaking natures, 
who, so they may have power and business, will take it at 
any cost. 

ow, to speak of public envy: there is yet some good in 
public envy, whereas in private there is none ; for public envy 
is an ostracism, that eclipseth men when they grew too great ; 
and therefore it is a bridle also to great ones to keep within 
bounds. 

This envy, being in the Latin word ‘ invidia,’ goeth in the 
modern languages by the name of discontentment : of which 
we shall speak in handling sedition, It is a disease in astate 
like to infection ; for as infection spreadeth upon that which 
is sound, and tainteth it ; so, when envy has gotten once into 
a state, it traduceth even the best actions thereof, and turn- 
eth them into an ill odour ; and therefore there is little won by 
intermingling of plausible actions ; for that doth argue but a 
weakness and fear of envy, which hurteth so much the more, 
as it is likewise usual in infections, which, if you fear them, 
you call them upon you. 

This public envy seemeth to bear chiefly upon principal of- 
ficers or ministers, rather than upon kings and states them- 
selves. But this is a sure rule, that if the envy upon the 
minister be great, when the cause of it in him is small; 
or if the envy be general ina manner upon all the minis- 
ters of an estate, then the envy (though hidden) is truly up- 
on the state itself. And so much of public envy or discou- 
tentment, and the difference thereof from private envy, which 
was handled in the first place. 

We will add this in general, touching the affection of envy, 
that of all other affections it is the most importune and con- 
tinual ; for of other affections there is occasion given but now 
land then: and therefore it was well said, ‘ Invidia festos dies 
non agit:’ for it is ever working upon some or other, And 
it is also noted, that love ont envy do make a man pine, 
which other affections do not, because they are not so con- 
tinual. It is also the vilest affection, and the most depraved ; 
for which cause it is the proper attribute of the de- 
vil, who is called, ‘The envious man, that soweth tares 
amongst the wheat by night; as it always cometh to pass, 
that envy worketh subtilely, and in the dark, and to the pre- 
judice of good things, such as is the wheat. 


OF LOVE. 


THE stage is more beholding to love than the life of man; 
for as to the stage, love is even matter of comedies, and now 
and then of tragedies; but in life it doth much mischief; 
sometimes like a siren, sometimes like a fury. You may 
observe that amongst all tho great and worthy persons 
(whereof the memory remaineth, either ancient or recent), 
there is not one that hath been transported to the mad de- 
gree of Jove ; which shows, that great spirits and great busi- 
ness do keep out this weak passion, You must except, ne= 
vertheless, Marcus Antonius, the half partner of the empire 
of Rome, and Appius Claudius, the decemvir and Jawgiver ; 
whereof the former was indeed a voluptuous man, and inordi- 
nate ; but the latter was an austere and wise man: and there- 
fore it seems (though rarely), that love can find entrance, not 
only into an open heart, but also into a heart well fortified, if 
watch be not well kept. [tis a poor saying of Epicurus, ‘ Satis 
magnum alter alteri theatrum sumus ?” as if man, made for the 
contemplation of heaven, and all noble objects, should do no= 
thing but kneel before a little idol, and make himself a subject, 
though not of the mouth (as beasts are), yet of the eye, which 
was given him for higher purposes. It is a strange thing to 
note the excess of this passion, and how it braves the nature 
and value of things by this, that the speaking in a perpetual 
hyperbole is comely in nothing but love : neither is it merely 
in the phrase ; for whereas it hath been well said, ‘ That the 
arch flatterer, with whom all the pretty flatterers have intel- 
ligence, is a man’s self;’ certainly the lover is more; for 
there was never a proud man thought so absurdiy well of 
himself as the lover doth of the person loved ; and therefore 
it was well said, ‘ That itis impossible to love and be wise.’ 
Neither doth this weakness appear to others only, and not 
to the party loved, but to the loved most of all, except the 
love be reciprocal; for it is a true rule, that love is ever re- 
warded, either with the reciprocal; or with an inward or se- 
cret contempt; by how much more the men ought to beware 
of this passion, which loseth not only other things, but itself, 


Jas for the other losses, the poet’s relation doth well figure 
them: ‘That he that preferred Helena, quitted the gifts of 
t Juno and Pallas ; for whosoever esteemeth too much of amo- 
irous affection, quitteth both riches and wisdom. This pas- 
{sion hath its floods in the very times of weakness, which are 
com prosperity and great adversity, though this latter hath 

een less observed ; both which times kindle love, and make 
it more fervent, and therefore show it to be the child of folly. 
They do best, who, if they cannot but admit love, yet make 
it keep quarter, and sever it wholly from their serious affairs 
and actions of life; for if it check once with business, it 
troubleth men’s fortunes, and maketh men that they can no 
ways be true to their own ends. I know not how, but mar- 
tial men are given to love ; I think itis, but as they are given 
to wine; for perils commonly ask to be paid in pleasures. 
There is in man’s nature a secret inclination and motion to- 
wards love of others, which if it be not spent upon some one 
or few, doth naturally spread itself towards many, and mak- 
eth men become humane and charitable, as it is seen some- 
times in friars. Nuptual love maketh mankind; friend] 
love perfecteth it; but wanton love corrupteth and embaseth 
it. 

OF GREAT PLACE, 

Men in great place are thrice servants ; servants of the 
sovereign or state, servants of fame, and servants of business ; 
so as they have no freedom, neither in their persons, nor in 
their actions, nor in their times. It is a strange desire to 
seek power and to lose liberty ; or to seek power over others, 
and to lose power over a man’s self. The rising unto place 
is laborious, and by pains men come to greater pains; and it 
is sometimes base, and by indignities men come to digmities. 
The standing is slippery, and the regress is either a down- 
fall, or at least an eclipse, which is a mstenchely thing: 
‘Cum non sis qui fueris, non esse cur velis vivere? Nay, 
retire men cannot when they would, neither will they when 
it were reason ; but are impatient of privateness even in age 
and sickness, which require the shadow ; like old townsmen, 
that will be still sitting at their street door, though thereby 
they offer age to scorn. Certainly great persons had need 
to borrow other men’s opinions to think themselves happy ; 
for if they judge by their own feeling, they cannot find it: but 
if they think with themselves what other men think of them, 
and that other men would fain be as they are, then they are 
happy as it were by report, when, perhaps, they find the con- 
trary within: for they are the first that find their own griefs, 
though they be the last that find their own faults. Certainly, 
men in great fortunes are strangers to themselves, and while 
they are in the puzzle of business, they have no time to tend 
their health either of body or mind: ‘ Illi mors gravis incu- 
bat, qui notus nimis omnibus, ignotus moritur sibi.’ [n place 
there is license to do good and evil; whereof the latter is a 
curse: for in evil the best condition is not to will; the second 
not tocan. But power to do good is the true and lawful end 
of aspiring ; for good thoughts (though God accept them), yet 
towards men are little better than good dreams, except they 
be put in act ; and that cannot be without power and place, 
as the vantage and commanding ground. Merit onl good 
works is the end of man’s motion and conscience of the same 
is the accomplishment of man’s rest; for if a man can be par- 
taker of God’s theatre, he shall likewise be partaker of God's 
rest; ‘ Et conversus Deus, ut aspiceret opera, que fecerunt 
manus sua, vidit quod omnia essent bona nimis,’ and then 
the sabbath, In the discharge of thy place set before thee 
the best examples ; for imitation is a globe of precepts ; and 
afier a time set before thee thine own example ; and examine 
thyself strictly whether thou didst not best at first. Neglect 
not also the examples of those that have. carried themselves 
ill in the same place; not to set off thyself by taxing their 
memory, but to direct thyself what to avoid. Reform, there- 
fore, without bravery or scandal of former times and persons ; 
but yet set it down to thyself, as well to create good prece- 
dents as to follow them. Reduce things to the first institu- 
tion, and observe wherein and how they have degenerated ; 
but yet ask counsel of both times: of the ancient time what 
is best ; and of the latter time what is fittest. Seek to make 
thy course regular, that men may know beforehand what they 
may expect: but be not too positive and peremptory ; and 
express thyself well when thou digressest from thy rule. Pre- 
serve the right of thy place, but stir no questions of jurisdic- 
tion; and rather assume thy right in silence, and ‘de facto,’ 
than voice it with claims and challenges. Preserve likewise 
the rights of inferior places ; and think it more honor to direct 
in chief, than tobe busy in all. Embrace and invite helps and 
advices touching the execution of thy place ; and do not drive 
away such as bring thee information as meddlers, but ow 
of them in good part. The vices of authority are chiefly 
four : delays, corruption, roughness, and facility. For delays 
give easy access ; keep times appointed ; go through with 
that which is in hand, and interlace not business but of neces- 
sity. For corruption doth not only bind thine own hands, or 
thy servants’ hands from taking, but binds the hands of suit- 
ors also from offering ; for integrity used doth the one ; but 
integrity professed, and with a manifest detestation of bri- 
bery, doth the other; and avoid not only the fault, but the 
suspicion. Whosoever is found variable, and changeth ma- 
nifestly without manifest cause, giveth suspicion of corrup- 
tion: therefore, always, when thou changest thine opinion or 
course, profess it plainly, and declare it, together with the 
reasons that move thee to change, and do not think to steal 
it. A servant or a favorite, if he be inward, and no other 
apparent cause or esteem, is commonly thought but a by-way 
to close corruption. For oP yey it is a needless cause of 
discontent : severity breedeth fear, but roughness breedeth 
hate. Even reproofs from authority ought to be grave, and 
not taunting. As for facility, it is worse than bribery; for 
bribes come but now and then; but if importunity or idle re- 





spects lead a man, he shall never be without; as Solomon 


saith, ‘To respect persons it is not good, for such a man wil! 
t for a piece of bread.’ It is most true that was an- 
ciently spoken, ‘ A place showeth the man; and it showeth 
some to the better, and some to the worse :’ ‘ omnium con- 
sensu, capax imperii, nisi imperasset,’ saith Tacitus of Gal- 
ba; but of Vespasian he saith, ‘solus imperantium, Vespa- 
sianus mutatus in melus ;’ though the one was meant of suf- 
ficiency, the other of manners and affection. It is an assur- 
ed sign of a worthy and generous spirit, whom honor amends ; 
for honor is, or should be, the place of virtue ; and as in na- 
ture things move violently to their place, and calmly in their 
place, so virtue in ambition is violent, in authority settled ana 
calm, All rising to great place is by a winding stair; and if 
there be factions, it is to side a man’s self whilst he is 
in the rising, and to balance himself when he is placed. Use 
the memory of thy predecessor fairly and tenderly; for if 
thou dost not, it is a debt will sure be paid when thou ari 
gone. If thou have colleagues, respect them ; and rather 
call them when they look not for it, than exclude them when 
they have reason to look to be called. Be not too sensible 
or too remembering of thy place in conyersation and private 
answers to suitors ; but let is rather be said, ‘ When he sits 
in place he is another man.’ 


OF ROLDNEsS, 

Ir is a trivial grammar-school text, but yet worthy a wisv 

man’s consideration. Question was asked of Demosthenes 
what was the chief part of an orator? he answered, action : 
what next? action: what next again? action. He said i" 
that knew it best, and had by nature himself no advantage in 
that he commended. A strange thing, that that part of an 
orator which is but eupertieiel and rather the virtue of a 
player, should be placed so high above those other noble parts 
of invention, elocution, and the rest ; nay almost alone, as if 
it were all in all. But the reasonis plain. There is in hu- 
man nature generally more of the fool than of the wise ; and 
therefore those faculties by which the foolish part of men’s 
minds is taken, are most potent. Wonderful hike is the case 
of boldness in civil business; what first? boldness: what 
second and third? boldness. And yet boldness is a child of 
ignorance and baseness, far inferior to other parts: but never- 
theless, it doth fascinate, and bind hand and foot those that 
are either shallow in judgment or weak in courage, which are 
the greatest part: yea, and prevaileth with wise men at weak 
times ; therefore wesee it hath done wonders in popular 
states, but with senates and princes less; and more, ever 
—_ the first entrance of bold persons into action, than soon 
after ; for boldness is an ill keeper of promise. Surely, as 
there are mountebanks for the natural body, so are there 
mountebanks for the politic body; men that undertake 
great cures, and perhaps have been lucky in two or three 
experiments, but want the ground of science, and there- 
fore cannot hold out: nay, you shall see a bold fellow many 
times do Mahomet’s miracle. Mahomet made the people 
believe that he could call a hill to him, and from the top of it 
offer up his prayers for the observers of his law. The peo- 
ple assembled : Mahomet called the hill to come to him again 
and again ; and when the bill stood still he was never a whit 
abashed, but said, ‘ If the hill will not come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet will go to the hill.’ So these men, when they have 
promised great matters and failed most shamefully, yet (if 
they have the perfection of boldness) they will but slight it 
over, and make a turn, and no more ado, Certainly to men 
of great judgment, bold persons are sport to behold; nay, 
and to the vulgar also boldness hath somewhat of the ridicu- 
lous: for if absurdity be the subject of laughter, doubt you 
not but great boldness is seldom without some absurdity ; es- 
pecially it is a sport to see when a bold fellowis out of coun- 
tenance, for that puts his face into a most shrunken and 
wooden posture, as needs it must: for in bashfulness the 
spirits do a little go and come ; but with bold men, upon like 
occasion, they stand ata stay; like a stale at chess, where 
it isno mate, but yet the game cannot stir: but this last were 
fitter for a satire, than for a serious observation. This is 
well to be weighed, that boldness is ever blind ; for it seeth 
not dangers and inconveniences: therefore it is il] in counse), 
good in execution ; so that the right use of bold persons is, 
that they never command in chief, but be seconds, and under 
the direction of others: for in counsel it is good to see dan- 
gers, and in execution not to see them, except they be very 
great. 


OF GOODNESS, AND GOODNESS OF NATURE. 

I rake goodness in this sense, the affecting of the weal of 
men, which is that the Grecians call Philanthropia ; and the 
word humanity (as it is used) is a little too light to express 
it. Goodness I call the habit, and goodness of nature the in- 
clination. ‘This, of all virtues and dignities of the mind, is 
the greatest, being the character of the Diety; and without 
it man is a busy, mischievous, wretched thing, no better than 
akind of vermin. Goodness answers to the theological 
virtue charity, and admits no excess but error. The desire 
of power in excess caused the angels to fall; the desire of 
knowledge in excess caused man to fall; but in charity there 
is no excess, neither can angel or man come in danger by it. 
The inclination to goodness is imprinted deeply in the na- 
ture of man; insomuch, that ifit issue not towards men, it 
will take unto other living creatures; as it is seen in the 
Turks, cruel people, who, nevertheless, are kind to beasts 
and give alms to dogs and birds; insomuch, as Busbechius 
reporteth, a Christian boy in Constantinople had like to have 
been stoned for gagging in a waggishness a long-billed fow!. 
Errors indeed, in this virtue, in goodness or charity, may be 
committed. The Italians have an ungracious proverb, 
‘ Tanto buon che val niente ;’ ‘ So good, that he is good for 
nothing? and one of the doctors of Italy, Nicholas Machia- 





vel, had the confidence to putin writing, almost in plain 
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terms, ‘ That the Christian faith had given up good men in 
prey to those that are tyrannical and unjust ;’ which he spake, 
because, indeed, there was never law, or sect, or opinion, 
aid so much magnify goodness as the Christian religion doth ; 
therefore, to avoid the scandal, and the danger both, it is 
good to take knowledge of the errors of a habit so excellent. 
Seek the good of other men, but be not in bondage to their 
faces or fancies ; for that is but facility or softness, which 
taketh an honest mind prisoner, Neither give thou A¢sop’s 
cock a gem, who would be better pleased and happier if he 
liad a barley-corn. The example of God teacheth the les- 
son truly: * He sendeth his ruin, and maketh his sun to shine 
upon the just and unjust ;’ but he doth not rain wealth, nor 
shine honor and virtues, upon men equally: common bene- 
fits are to be communicated with all, but peculiar benefits 
with choice. And beware how in making the portraiture 
thou breakest the pattern: for divinity maketh the love of 
ourselves the pattern, the love of our neighbors but the 
portraiture: ‘Sell all thou hast, and give it to the poor, and 
tvilow me; but sell not all thou hast, except thou cgme and 
tuilow me, that is, except thou have a vocation wherein thou 
iaayest do as much good with little means as with great ; for 
viherwise, in feeding the streams thou driest the fountain, 
Neither is there only a habit of goodness directed by right 
reason ; but there is in some men, even in nature, a disposi- 
ion towards it; as, on the other side, there is anatural ma- 
lignity: for there be that in their nature do not affect the 
good of others. The lighter sort of malignity turneth but to 
4 crossness, or frowardness, or aptness to oppose, or diffi- 
cileness, or the like ; but the deeper sort to envy, and mere 
muschief, Such men, in other men’s calamities, are as it 
were, in season, and are ever on the loading parts: not so 
good as the dogs that licked Lazarus’s sores, but like flies 
hat are stll buzzing upon any thing that is raw; misanthro- 
plu, that make it their practice to bring men to the bough, 
and yet have never a tree for the purpose in their gardens, 
as Timon had: such dispositions are the very errors of hu- 
man nature, and yet they are the fittest timber to make great 
politics of; like to knee timber, that is good for ships that 
are ordained to be tossed, but not for building houses that 
shall stand firm, The parts and signs of goodness are many, 
ifa man be gracious and courteous to strangers, it shows he 
is a citizen of the world, and that his heart is no island cut 
off from other lands, but a continent that joins to them: if he 
be compassionate towards the afflictions of others, it shews 
that his heart is like the noble tree that is wounded itself 
when it gives the balm; if he easiy pardons and remits of- 
fences, it shows that his mind is planted above injuries, so 
that he cannot be shot: if he be thankful for smali bene- 
fits, it shews that he weighs men’s minds, and not their trash: 
but above all, if he have St. Paul’s perfection, that he would 
wish to be an anathema from Christ, for the salvation of his 
brethren, it shows much of a divine nature, and akind of 
conformity with Christ himself. 


OF A KING, 

1. A krNG isa mortal god on earth, unto whom the liv- 
ing God hath lent his own name as a great honor; but with- 
a. told him, he should die like a man, lest he should be proud, 
and flatter himself that God hath with his name imparted 
unto him his nature also. 

2. Of all kind of men, God is the least beholden unto them : 
for he doth most for them, and they do ordinarily least for 
him. 

3. A king that would not feel his crown too heavy for him, 
must wear it every day, but if he think it too light, / know- 
eth not of what metal it is made. 

4. He must make religion the rule of government, and not 
to balance the scale ; for he that casteth in religion only to 
make the scales even, his own weight is contained in those 
characters, ‘ Mene mene, tekel upharsin, ‘ He is found too 
ught, his kingdom shall be taken from him,’ 

5. And that king that holds not religion the best reason 
of state, is void of all piety and justice, the supporters of a 
king. 

6. He must be able to give counsel himself, but not rely 
thereupon ; for though happy events justify their counsels, 
yet itis better that the evil event of good advice be rather 
imputed to a subject than a sovereign, 

7. He is the fountain of honor, which should not run with 
a waste pipe, lest the courtiers sell the water, and then (as 
papists say of their holy wells) it loses the virtue. 

8. He is the life of the law, not only as he is ‘lex Joquens’ 
himself, but because he animateth the dead letter, making it 
active towards all his subjects, ‘ praemio et poena.’ 

9. A wise king must do less in altering his laws than he 
may ; for new government is ever dangerous ; it being true 
2a the bedy politic, as in the corporal, that ‘ omnis subita im- 
mutatio est periculosa :’ and though it be for the better, yet 
ut is not without a fearful apprehension; for he that changeth 
the fundamental laws of a kingdom thinketh there is no good 
title to the crown but by conquest. 

10, A king that setteth to sale seats of justice, oppresseth 
the people ; for he teacheth his judges to sell justice ; and 
‘ precio parata precio venditur justitia.’ 

11, Bounty and magnificence are virtues very regal, but a 
prodigal king is nearer atyrant than a parsimonious; for 
store at home draweth not his contemplations abroad; but 
want supplieth itself of what is next, and many times the 
next way: a king herein must be wise, and know what he 
may justly do, 

12. That king which is not feared, is not loved: and he 
that is well seen in his craft must as well study to be feared 
as loved ; yet not loved for fear, but feared for love. 

13. Therefore, as he must always resemble him whose 





great name he beareth, and that as in manifesting the sweet 
soluence of his merey on the severe stroke of his justice | 


sometimes, so in this not to suffer a man of death to live; 
for, besides that the land doth mourn, the restraint of justice 
toward sin doth more retard the affection of love than the 
extent of mercy doth inflame it; and sure where love is [ill] 
bestowed fear 1s quite lost. 

14. His greatest enemies are his flatterers; for though 
they ever speak on hisside, yet their words still make against 

im. 

15. The love which a king oweth to @ public weal should 
not be restrained to any one particular ; yet that his more 
special favor do reflect upon some worthy ones is somewhat 
necessary, because there are few of that capacity. 

16. He must have a special care of five things, if he 
would not have his crown to be but to him ‘ infelix felicitas °” 

First, That ‘ simulata sanctitas’ be not in the church ; for 
that is ‘ duplex iniquitas :’ 

Secondly, ‘That ‘ inuulis eequitas’ sit not in the chancery ; 
for that is ‘inepta misericordia : 

Thirdly, ‘That, ¢ utilis iniquitas’ keep not the exchequer ; for 
that is ‘crudele Jatrocinium ;’ 

Fourthly, That ‘fidelis temeritas’ be not his general; for 
that will bring but ‘ seram poenitentiam ; 

Fifthly, That ‘ infidelis prudentia’ be not his secretary ; for 
that is ‘ anguis sub viridi herba.’ . 

To conciude ; as he is of the greatest power, so he is sub- 
ject to the greatest cares, made the servant of his people, or 
else he were without a calling at all. 

He then that Lonoreth hin not is next an atheist, wanting 
the fear of God in his heart. 


OF NOBILITY, 


WE will speak of nobility first as a portion of an estate, 
then as a condition of particular persons. A monarchy 
where there is no nobility at all, is ever a pure and absolute 
tyranny, as that of the Turks; for nobility attempers sove- 
reignty, and draws the eyes of the people somewhat aside 
from the line royal: but tor democracies they need it not; 
and they are commonly more quiet, and less subject to sedi- 
tion, than where there are stirps of nobles; for men’s eyes 
are upon the business, and not upon the persons: or, if upon 
the persons, it is for the business’ sake, as fittest, and not for 
flags and pedigree. We see the Swiizers last well, notwith- 
standing their diversity of religion and of cantons ; for utility 
is their bond, and not respects. The United Provinces of 
the Low Countries in their government excel; for where 
there is an equality the consultations are more indifferent, 
and the payments and tributes more cheerful. A great and 
potent nobility added majesty to a monarch, but diminisheth 
power; and putieth life and spirit into the people, but press- 
eth their fortune. Itis well when nobles are not too great 
for sovereignty nor for justice; and yet maintained in that 
height, as the insolency of inferiors may be broken upon them 
before it come on too fast upon the majesty of kings. A nu- 
merous nobility causeth poverty and inconvenience in a state, 
for it is a surcharge of expense; and besides, it being of 
necessity that many of the nobility fall in time to be weak in 
fortune, it maketh a kind of disproportion between honor and 
means. : 

As for nobility in particular persons, it is a reverend thing 
to see an ancient castle or building not in decay, or to see a 
fair timber tree sound and perfect ; how much more to behold 
an ancient noble family, which hath stood against the waves 
and weathers of time ? for new nobility is but the act of pow- 
er, but ancient nobility is the act of ume. Those that are 
first raised to nobility, are commonly more virtuous, but less 
innocent, than their descendants ; for there is rarely any ris- 
ing but by a commixture of good and evil arts ; but it isreason 
the memory of their virtues remain to their posterity, and 
their faults die with themselves. Nobility of birth commonly 
abateth industry ; and he that is not industrious, envieth him 
that is; besides, noble persons cannot gomuch higher; and 
he that standeth at a stay when others nse, can hardly avoid 
motions of envy. On the other side, nobility extinguisheth 
the passive envy from others towards them, because they are 
in possession of honor. Certainly, kings that have able 
men of their nobility shall find ease in employing them, and 
a better slide into their business; for people naturally bend 
to them as born in some sort to command, 


OF SEDITIONS AND TROUBLES. 


SueruHerps of people had need know the calendars of 
tempests in state, which are commonly greatest when things 
grow to equality; as natural tempests are greatest about the 
equinoctia; and as there are certain hollow blasts of wind 
and secret swellings of seas, before a tempest, so are there in 
states :— 

—-———— Ile etiam cecos instare tumults 

Sepe monet, fraudesque et operta tumescere bella.’ 


Libels and licentious discourses against the state, when they 
are frequent and open ; and in like sort false news often run- 
ning up and down, to the disadvantage of the state, and has- 
tily embraced, are among the signs of troubles. Virgil, 
giving the pedigree of Fame, saith, she was sister to the gi- 
ants :— 

* Tilam terra parens, ira irritata deorum, 

Extremam (ut perhibent) Cao Enceladoque sororem 

Progennit.._—__—_Eneid IV. 178. 

As if fame were the relics of seditions past: but they are 
no less indeed the preludes of seditions to come, Howsoever 
he noteth it right, that seditious tumults and seditious fames 
differ no more but as brother and sister, masculine and femi- 
nine; especially if it come to that, that the best actions of a 
state, andthe most plausible, and which ought to give great- 
est contentment, are taken in ill sense, and traduced ; for that 
shows the envy great, as Tacitus saith, ‘ conflats magna ine 





vidia, seu bene, seu male, gesta premunt.’ Neither doth it 
follow, that because these fames are a sign of troubles, that 
the suppressing of them with too much severity should be a 
remedy of troubles ; for the despising of them many times 
checks them best, and the going about to stop them doth but 
make a wonder long-lived. Also that kind of obedience, 
which Tacitus speaketh of, is to be held suspeeted: ‘ Erant 
in officio, sed tamen qui mallent mandata imperantium inter- 
pretari, quam exequi;’ disputing, excusing, cavilling upon 
mandates and directions, is a kind of shaking off the yoke, 
and assay of disobedience ; especially ifin those disputings 
they which are for the direction speak fearfully and tenderly, 
ont those that are against it audaciously. 

Also, as Machiavel noteth well, when princes that oughtto 
be common parents, make themselves 4s a party, and lean to 
a side ; itis as a boat that is overthrown by uneven weight on 
the one side: as was well seen inthe time of Henry the 
Third of France ; for first humself entered league for the ex- 
urpation of the protestants, and ge | after the same 
league was turned upon himself: for when the authority of 
ge“ is made but an accessary to a cause, and that there 

e other bands that tie faster than the band of sovereignty, 
kings begin to be put almost out of possession, 

Also, when discords, and quarrels, and factions are carried 
openly and audaciously, it is a sign the reverence of govern- 
ment is lost; for the motions of the greatest persons in « 
government ought to be as the motions of the planets under 
* primum mobile’ (according to the old opinion,) which is, that 
every of them is carried swiftly by the highest motion, and 
softly in their own motion; and, therefore, when great ones 
in their own particular motion move violently, end, as Ta- 
citus expresseth it well, ‘liberius quam ut imperantium me- 
minissent,’ itis a sign the orbs are out of frame; for reve- 
rence is that wherewith princes are girt from God, who 
threateneth the dissolving thereof ; ‘ solvam cingula regum,? 

So when any of the four pillars of government are mainly 
shaken, or weakened (whichare religion, justice, counsel, and 
treasure,) men had need to pray for fair weather. But let 
us pass from this part of predictions (concerning which, 
nevertheless, more light may be taken from that which foliow- 
eth,) and let us speak first of the materials of seditions, then 
of the motives of them, and thirdly of the remedies. 

Concerning the materials of seditions, it is a thing well to 
he considered; for the surest way to prevent seditions (if 
the times do bear it,) is to take away the matter of tiem ; 
for if there be fuel prepared, it is hard to tell whence the spark 
shall come that shall set it on ‘ire. ‘The matter of seditions 
is of two kinds, much poverty and much discontentment. It is 
certain, so many overthrown estates, so, many votes ‘or trou- 
bles. Lucan noteth well the state of Rome before the civil 
war, 


* Hine usura vorax, rapidumque in tempore fenus, 
Hiac concussa Ades, et multis utile bellum.’ 


This same ‘ multis utile bellum,’ is an assured and infallible 
sign of a state disposed to seditions and troubles ; and if this 
poverty and broken estate in the better sort be joined with a 
want and necessity in the mean people, the danger is immi- 
nent and great: for the rebellions of the belly are the worst. 
As for discontentments, they are in the politic body hke to hu- 
mors in the natural, which are apt to gather preternatural 
heat and to inflame; and let no prince measure the danger of 
them by this, whether they be just or unjust: for that were 
to imagine people to be too reasonable, who do often spurn 
et their own good; nor yet by this, whether the griefs where- 
upon they rise be in fact great or small; for they are the most 
dangerous discontentments where the fear is greater than the 
feeling : ‘Dolendi modus, timendi non item:’ besides, in 
great oppressions, the same things that provoke the patience, 
do withal mete the courage; but in fearsit is not so: neither 
let any prince, or state, be secure concerning discontentments 
because they have been often, or have been long, and yet no 
peril hath ensued ; for asit is true that every vapor, or fume, 
doth not turn into a storm, so itis nevertheless true, that 
storms, though they blow over divers times, yet may fall; 
and, as the Spanish proverb noteth well, ‘ The cord breaketh 
atthe last by the weakest pull.’ 

The causes and motives of sedition are, innovation in re 
ligion, taxes, alteration of laws and customs, breaking of pri- 
vileges, general oppression, advancement of unworthy per- 
sons, strangers, deaths, disbanded soldiers, factions growo 
desperate ; and whatsover in offending people joineth and 
knitteth them in a common cause. 

For the remedies, there may be some general preserva 
tives, whereof we will speak: as for the just cure, it must 
answer to the particular disease; and so be left to counsel 
rather than rule. 

The first remedy, or prevention, is to remove, by all means 
possible, that material cause of sedition whereof we speak, 
which is, want and poverty in the estate; to which purpose 
serveth the opening and well-balancing of trade ; the cherish- 
ing of manufactures ; the banishing of idleness; the repress- 
ing of waste and excess, by sumptuary laws ; the mprove- 
ment and husbanding of the soil; the regulating of prices of 
things vendible ; the moderating of taxes and tributes, and the 
like. Generally, it is to be foreseen that the population of a 
kingdom (especially if it be not mown down by wars) do 
not exceed the stock of the kingdom which should maintain 
them: neither is the population to be reckoned only by num- 
ber; for a smaller number that spend more and earn less, do 
wear out an estate sooner than a greater number that live 
low and gather more : therefore the multiplying of nobility, and 
other degrees of quality, in an over-proportion to the common 
people, doth speedily bring a state to necessity ; and so doth 
likewise an overgrown clergy, for they bring nothing to the 
stock ; and in like manner, when more are bred scholars than 
preferments can take off, 
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